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THE IMPORTANCE OF HELLENISM FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF INDIC-PHILOLOGY. I 


By Watrer EvGene CLarRK 


The aim of this paper is to place before classicists in a brief and 
compact form the evidence (down to the first century a.p.) which 
proves that there was intercourse between India and the West. 
India was not entirely cut off by its mountain barriers; it was in 
touch with Europe and with the rest of Asia. During the Hellen- 
istic period India was in close contact with Alexandria, Syria, and 
Rome, and played a large part in the commerce of the world. 

India has had much stirring history and thriving objective life as 
well as world-renouncing religions and philosophies; but she has had 
few historians, anid their works are so mixed with fables as to be unsafe 
guides. Apart from the inscriptions, which have been coming to 
light in increasing numbers from the third century B.c., there are few 
historical facts recorded in literature, and few of these pieces of 
literature can be dated accurately. For the early period we are 
largely dependent on the evidence of Greek and Chinese literature. 
The interest of the Brahmans was religious, and with very few excep- 
tions our whole preserved literature was the peculiar property of the 
Brahmans. Worldly knowledge was useless for the purpose of 
reaching religious goals. The men who did travei by land or voyage 
by sea, and there were many of them, did not write literature and had 
no thought of posterity. 

(CiassicaL PxILoLoey XIV, October, 1919] 297 
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It is not my intention to deal with parallels of thought, with 
possible connection between Indian and Greek fables and romances, 
between early Buddhism or Hinduism and Christianity, between 
Indian and Greek drama, medicine, and mathematics, between 
Indian philosophy and Pythagoreanism, Gnosticism, and neo- 
Platonism. The parallels should be collected even more carefully 
than they have been, but very little reliance can be placed on mere 
etymologies and parallels of phrase and thought as proof of borrowing. 
I shall present only the most important bits of historical evidence. 

For the period before the conquest of northwestern India by 
Darius at the end of the sixth century B.c. there is no very definite 
evidence of intercourse between India and the West. The mythical 
accounts of invasions of India by Semiramis, Dionysos, Herakles, 
and Cyrus merit no credence whatever. Comparisons of early Indian 
philosophy and fables with the philosophy of Pythagoras and the 
fables of Aesop are based on questionable etymologies and incon- 
clusive resemblances of thought. There is as yet no certain proof of 
borrowing. The accounts of India given by Skylax, Hekataeus, 
Herodotus, and Ktesias are vague, but the details can hardly all be 
based on the observations of Skylax. There must have been con- 
siderable intercourse between Persia and India after the end of the 
sixth century, but so far as the present evidence goes there is no reason 
to believe that there was any vital interchange of ideas. Qui pere- 
grinantur rare sanctificantur, or as Strabo (xv. 1. 64) remarks in the 
words of the Indian sage Mandanis: “I am entitled to indulgence, if, 
while conversing by means of three interpreters, who, except the 
language, understand nothing we say any more than the vulgar, I am 
unable to demonstrate the utility of philosophy. One might as well 
expect water to flow pure through mud.”” Even Megasthenes, who 
lived for years in India at the royal court and has given a most 
accurate account of externals, misunderstood the essentials of Indian 
religion and philosophy. The most important fact is this. The 
Indian Brahmi alphabet was certainly borrowed from some Semitic 
alphabet.!. This implies commercial intercourse with the West, but 


1 See Bihler, ‘“‘Indische Palaeographie,’’ in Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie 
(p. 17), and ‘‘On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet,’’ (2d ed.; Strassburg, 1898). 
He argues for 800 B.c. as the date of borrowing. Kennedy (JRAS [1898], pp. 274-75) 
argues for 600 B.c. None of the Indian evidence for the existence of writing can be 
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it is doubtful whether much interchange of ideas was involved, and 
the date of the borrowing is uncertain. Far-reaching conclusions 
have been based on the supposed occurrence of the names of four 
Vedic gods in the Boghazkéi inscriptions of the fourteenth century 
B.c. It is very doubtful whether the names are Indo-Iranian at all. 
No reliance can be placed on the flimsy etymologies which are used 
to back up the assertion that the ships sent by Solomon to Ophir 
brought back Indian products. The collection of material made by 
Kennedy? and Rawlinson*® for the pre-Persian period is of very 
doubtful value. It is by no means certain that the elephant on the 
obelisk of Shalmaneser (ninth century B.c.) implies communication 
with India. Even the evidence presented by Kennedy‘ concerning 
a beam supposed to be of Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (604-562 B.c.) and two logs of teak in a temple at Ur (555-538 
B.C.) is not conclusive. No reliance can be placed on the statement 
of Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6. 33) that Hystaspes, the father of 
Darius, was influenced by Indian philosophy (qui cum superioris 
Indiae secreta fidentius penetraret).5 Recently Clay® has reported that 
among the accounts of the Babylonian merchants Murashu and Sons 
(fifth century B.c.) there is a reference to a settlement of Hi-in-da-ai, 
and has suggested that it refers to Indians. If so we have an easy 
explanation of the presence of rice and peacocks in Athens at the end 
of the fifth century.” The Hebrew and Egyptian evidence taken by 
dated with certainty before the fourth, possibly the fifth century. See Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, pp. 107 ff., for the Buddhist material. The earliest Greek evidence is 
Nearchus apud Strabo (xv. 1. 67). That is 325 B.c. There is no way of dating the 
initial borrowing, and it is not certain as yet whether the model was a north Semitic or a 
south Semitic alphabet. See W. Max Miller, OLZ (1912), pp. 541-44. 

1See Clark, ‘‘The Alleged Indo-Iranian Names in Cuneiform Inscriptions,” The 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures (1917), pp. 261 ff. 

2‘*The Early Commerce of Babylon with India,’’ JRAS (1898), pp. 241-88. 

3 Intercourse between India and the Western World, pp. 1-15. 

4 JRAS (1898), pp. 266-67. - 5 See Weber, Indische Skizzen, p. 78, n. 2. 

6 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. 10, p. viii. 

7See Kennedy, JRAS (1898), pp. 268-69. Strabo (xv. 1. 62) reports at Taxila 
(on the authority of Aristobulus) a marriage market managed on Babylonian prin- 
ciples, and remarks that at Taxila the dead were exposed to vultures (a Zoroastrian 
custom). The Baveru Jataka (339) reports that a ship sailed with a peacock to a place 
suspected of being Babylon (Babiru). Cf. Minayeff, Mélanges Asiatiques (1871), 
p. 577. The story may go back to the fifth century. Aelian (De natura animalium 


xi. 33) tells of an Indian peacock which was received as a present by an Egyptian king, 
but no date is given. It doubtless refers to a much later period. 
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Schoff! as proof of an active trade from India at an early date needs 
a detailed and critical treatment. As yet it proves nothing. 

Toward the end of the sixth century B.c. Darius sent the Greek 
Skylax of Caryanda in Caria on an expedition across Persia, down the 
Indus by boat, and along the coast of Persia and Arabia to Arsinoe 
(near Suez).2 The voyage lasted two years and a half (Herod. iv. 
44). His memoirs have perished. After this voyage of exploration, 
Darius conquered the northwestern part of India to the Indus, and 
“made use of that sea.”* The conquered country was organized into 
the twentieth satrapy and paid a yearly tribute of 360 Euboic talents 
of gold dust (Herod. iii. 94). At the time of Alexander’s invasion of 
India this territory was again under the control of Indian princes. 
Indians were in the army of Xerxes and took part in the battle of 
Plataea (Herod. vii. 65 and viii. 113). Indians were in the army of 
Darius which fought against Alexander (Arrian iii. 8; iii. 4. 6; and 
iii. 11. 5). They were probably from the Indian borderland. If 
Ktesias, who for many years (ca. 415-398 B.c.) lived as physician at 
the Persian court, had had more intellectual curiosity and less Greek 
pride we might have had preserved much valuable information con- 
cerning the intercourse between Persia and India during this 
important period. 

A few scattered references show that even during the Persian 
period many Greeks found their way, unwillingly, into Bactria and 
eastern Iran. Herodotus (vi. 9) reports that before the battle of 
Lade, during the revolt of the Ionian Greeks (ca. 494 B.c.), the Persian 
commanders threatened the rebels with banishment into Bactria. 
Bactria seems to have been used by the Persians as a Siberia. 
Curtius (vii. 5. 28-35) and Strabo (xi. 11. 4 and xiv. 1. 5) relate that 
Xerxes settled the Branchidae beyond the Oxus in Sogdiana. They 
had betrayed to the Persians the temple of Apollo at Didyma and 
were moved in order to preserve them from the vengeance of their 
countrymen in Miletus. Many years later, when Alexander marched 


1 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 228. 

2 See Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der Griechen, pp. 61, 73-74; 
Reese, Die griechischen Nachrichten aber Indien, pp. 39-52. 

3 See Reese, op. cit., p. 40, n. 2. The Hindus are first mentioned in the Persepolis 
inscription of Darius. They are not yet mentioned in the Behistun inscription. See 
Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achaemeniden, p. 83. 
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into Sogdiana, the descendants of these exiled Greeks streamed out 
joyfully to meet him, talking in broken Greek. He ordered them 
massacred to a man because their ancestors had betrayed the Greek 
cause. That was five generations before; they still spoke some 
Greek. Curtius alone reports the story which is discreditable to 
Alexander. Herodotus (iv. 204) reports that Darius settled the 
inhabitants of Barke (in Libya) in Bactria. They were still there 
in the time of Herodotus, living in a town named Barke. Apparently 
these are the people referred to by Arrian (iii. 28. 7). In both cases, 
doubtless, women as well as men were transported. In this con- 
nection it is curious that among the tribes which live in the mountain 
valleys north of India there is a persistent tradition among the chiefs 
to the effect that they are descended from Alexander. Persian coins 
and Athenian “owls” (minted until 322 B.c.) circulated in the Punjab 
and were imitated there.' 

The next definite date is furnished by the invasion of Alexander. 
He crossed the Indus in 326 B.c. and remained in India about a year 
and a half. He founded over seventy Greek colonies in the east,? 
of which according to Justin (xii. 5) Alexandria on the Tanais and 
twelve others, according to Strabo (xi. 11. 4) eight,® were situated in 
Bactria and Sogdiana. These were not merely military colonies on 
strategic roads, but were located on important trade routes. The 
modern cities of Herat and Kandahar are on the sites of colonies of 
Alexander. Curtius (vii. 3. 23) states that at Alexandria near the 
Hindu-Kush seven thousand ‘“Caucasii’”’ and Macedonians were 
settled. Diodorus (xvii. 83. 2) reports that a day’s journey from here 
other cities were founded in which were settled seven thousand bar- 
barians, three thousand camp followers, and of the soldiers those who 
volunteered. Justin (xii. 5) refers to the most unruly of the soldiers 
(seditiosos) as colonists in Bactria and Sogdiana.* Arrian (iv. 4. 1) 


1See Rapson, ‘Indian Coins,” in Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie, p. 3 and 
Plate I, Nos. 5-7. 

2 For an enumeration and description of these see Droysen, Geschichte des Helle- 
nismus, III (2d ed.), 189-358. For Alexander’s campaign in India see Vincent Smith, 
Early History of India, pp. 49-114. 

3Ts Alexandria on the Tanais included by Justin among the twelve? Gutschmid 
(Geschichte Irans, p. 5, n. 3) suggests that XII in Justin is a corruption for VII. 

4Tarn (JHS, XXII, 269 and n. 5) thinks that Justin is wise after the event, basing 
his statement on the revolt of the Greeks in Bactria after the death of Alexander. 
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in speaking of Alexandria on the Tanais refers to Greek mercenaries, 
barbarians who volunteered, and Macedonians who were unfit for 
service. Curtius (vii. 6. 27) says that captives who were freed were 
left as colonists in Alexandria on the Tanais. The words of Curtius 
(ix. 7. 1) Graeci milites, nuper in colonias a rege deducti evidently 
refers to fresh contingents sent to the colonies.! Diodorus (xviii. 7) 
relates that after the death of Alexander twenty-three thousand 
Greeks in Bactria, who had remained there only out of fear of 
Alexander, revolted and started to march back home. They were 
intercepted by Pithon and defeated in battle. Those who escaped 
death in battle were treacherously butchered.” 

It is not known how many Greeks remained permanently in 
Bactria, Sogdiana, and India; it is not known how far their city 
government and culture approximated to that of the mother-land. 
When Edmunds* speaks of a whole lost literature in Bactrian, Sog- 
dian, and Greek which served as a vehicle for Buddhist propaganda 
in the West it is a gross exaggeration not based on a scrap of evidence. 
Diodorus (xviii. 4. 4) states that Alexander decreed that there should 
be ‘interchanges between cities and that people should be transferred 
out of Asia into Europe and conversely out of Europe into Asia to the 
end that the two great continents by intermarriages and interchanges 
of good offices might become homogeneous and established in mutual 
friendship.”’ But the only trace of the Greek language in the Far 
Fast is on coins. That must imply that Greek was not dead, but it 
is a far cry to a “whole lost literature.” So far not a Greek inscrip- 
tion, not a scrap of literature in Greek has been found. The history 
of the Greek language and of Greek culture east of the Euphrates 
still remains to be written. A certain Apollodorus of Artemita (in 
Babylonia) was the chief source of Strabo (cf. ii. 5. 12) for Bactria and 
Parthia, but we hear of no Bactrian Greeks who wrote history or any 
other kind of literature. 


1See Tarn, JHS, XXII, 269, n. 5, and Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans, pp. 4-6, for a 
general discussion of the colonies. 


2 See also Curtius (ix. 7) for the turbulence of Bactria. 
3 The Monist, XXII, 635, and Buddhist and Christian Gospels, I (4th ed.), 184. 


4Minns (‘‘Parchments of the Parthian Period from Avroman in Kurdistan,” 
JHS, XXXV, 22 ff.) has important material, but from much farther west. 
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Plutarch! tells that after its conquest by Alexander Asia read 
Homer, and that the children of the Persians, Susans, and Gedrosians 
sang the tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles. He also reports? that 
the Parthian king Orodes was watching the performance of a scene 
from the Bacchae when the head of Crassus was brought in. Further, 
he says’ that Alexander, while in the Far East, sent for the plays of 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aeschylus. Compare the statement of 
Dio Chrysostom (liii. 6) and Aelian (V.H. xii. 48) that the Indians 
read Homer in translations. This is doubtless based on some slight 
knowledge of the subject-matter of the two great Indian epics. 
There is also a statement of Seneca® that the Persians and Indians 
talked Greek, and the statement of Philostratus that Apollonius was 
addressed in Greek by the Indians.” Compare also the passage of an 
anonymous treatise De Brachmanis® of doubtful date and value: 


We do not know those tumultuous gatherings, those games and spectacles 
which cause you delight. What good would be your comedians among a 
people which despises that profession and which does nothing which could be 
turned into ridicule? There does not take place among us cruel scenes suited 
to furnish material for your tragedies. The Brahmans would shudder if 
they saw young persons exposed to savage beasts or saw strong men attack 
and kill each other with sang-froid. 


The passage, if not merely rhetorical, evidently refers to a much later 
period than the one now under discussion. The Greek letter sent to 
Augustus by an Indian king may be historical.? Bloch describes what 


1 De Fortuna Alex. in the Didot ed. of Moralia 403. 22. 

2 Life of Crassus xxxiii. Crassus, according to Plutarch (ibid. xvi), entertained 
the desire of conquering India. 

3 Life of Alexander viii. 

4 Edited by Dindorf ii. 165. 15. 

5 See Weber, Indische Studien, II, 161-69. 

6 Consolatio ad Helviam 6: ‘Quid sibi volunt in mediis barbarorum regionibus 
Graecae urbes? quid inter Indos Persasque Macedonicus sermo ?”’ 

7 Life of Apollonius iii. 12. For a summary of the story of Apollonius by one who 
believes in its historicity see Petrie, Personal Religion in Egypt, pp. 139-65. 

8 Quoted by Sylvain Lévi, Le thédtre indien, Appendix, p. 60. The letter is said 
to have been written to Alexander by the Brahman Dandamis. 

9 Strabo (xv. 1. 73). Priaulx (JRAS [1860], p. 321) believes that the letter was 
written in Alexandria. See Kennedy, JRAS (1912), pp. 983 ff.;.1913, pp. 121-24, for 
an attempt to prove, on the basis of Greek legends on coins, that Greek was spoken in 
India until the end of the first century a.p. Compare Tarn, JHS, XXII, 286. It is 
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he believes to be the ruins of a small Greek amphitheater at Ramgarh.! 
Marshall describes a piece of Gandhara pottery which may possibly 
depict a scene from the Antigone.” 

By about 317 B.c. India was free from Greek rule. The fate 
of the garrisons is unknown. Did they escape from the country ? 
Were they slain? Did they intermarry and amalgamate with the 
Indians? Alexander had reached only the western edge of the 
country. His meteoric course through the western borders of India 
was so far away from the literary centers that he did not even succeed 
in getting his name into Indian literature. No traces of the cities 
founded in India, no traces of the twelve stone altars erected to mark 
the limits of his conquests have been preserved.‘ 

Seleucus Nikator, after he had established himself firmly in Iran, 
emulated Alexander by making an expedition into India. Appar- 
ently he reached the Indus. Whether he was actually defeated by 
Chandragupta or was forced to turn back by gathering clouds in the 
west is uncertain; at any rate he concluded a treaty not very favor- 
able to himself.5 He ceded to Chandragupta eastern Afghanistan up 
to the Hindu Kush mountains and gave to him a daughter in mar- 
riage. In return he received five hundred elephants of which he made 
good use in the battle of Ipsos (302 B.c.). This Chandragupta is one 
of the most interesting and important figures in Indian history. At 
the time of Alexander’s invasion India was split up into a large 
number of small states. The chief of these was Magadha on the 
lower Ganges. Alexander was told that the king of Magadha had 


noteworthy that the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (first century a.p.) and Ptolemy 
(second century A.D.) have no knowledge of Greek as a spoken language in India. Yet 
in the Parthian Stations of Isidore of Charax (first century A.D.) are several references to 
‘‘Greek cities’’ just west and east of the Euphrates (Miller, Geog. Graeci Minores, I, 
246-50), and even Alexandropolis in Arachosia is cailed a ‘“‘Greek city’’ (ibid., p. 254). 
There is no mention of Greek as a spoken language, but Greek influence must still have 
been strong. 

1 Report of the Archaeological Survey of India (1903-4), pp. 126 ff.; the evidence is 
not conclusive. See Liiders, ZDMG, LVIII, 868, and “ Uber die Anfange des indischen 
Dramas,”’ Sitz. Munich Akad. (1914), p. 23. 

2 JRAS (1909), pp. 1060-61. 

3 Justin (xv. 4) and Diodorus (xix. 14). 

4See Vincent Smith, Zarly History of India, pp. 76-78. 


5 Strabo xvi. 2. 9. See the source material in Vincent Smith, Early History of 
India, pp. 119, 149-51. 
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an army of more than 200,000 men. Chandragupta, who is named 
Sandrokottos in the Greek sources, was apparently an illegitimate 
member of the reigning dynasty of Magadha. For some crime he had 
been forced to flee to the northwest. He met Alexander and gave him 
enticing descriptions of the wealth of eastern India.1 What actually 
happened after the death of Alexander is not known. At any rate 
when Seleucus invaded India some twenty-five years later Chandra- 
gupta was not only on the throne of Magadha but was master of a 
large part of India and had begun the consolidation of his great 
empire.2 In the ancient world much could happen in twenty-five 
years. A year was as long and as eventful to the ancients as it is to us. 

Seleucus sent to the court of Chandragupta an ambassador 
named Megasthenes (ca. 302 B.c.), who lived there for many years 
and wrote a book on India, the most valuable of the early Greek 
accounts which have come down to us in any considerable fragments.® 
The details given by him have been accepted by historians in a half- 
hearted way. Recently there was discovered a Sanskrit text ascribed 
to Canakya, the prime minister of Chandragupta, which corroborates 
in almost every detail the account of Megasthenes.‘ His reputation 
as a “trustworthy man” (Arrian v. 5. 1) is fully substantiated. 
Strabo (ii. 1. 9) wrongly calls him the second greatest liar who had 
written about India. According to him the city Pataliputra, of 
which the population was 400,000, stretched in the inhabited quarters 
to a length of over nine miles and was a mile and a half broad. It was 
surrounded by a ditch 600 feet wide and 30 cubits deep. The wall, 
which was of wood, was crowned by 570 towers and had 64 gates. 
Remains of the wooden palisades have been found. Excavations of 

1 Spooner (‘‘The Zoroastrian Period of Indian History,’’ JRAS [1915], pp. 416-17) 


has tried to prove that Chandragupta was a Persian who entered India with the army 
of Alexander. His conclusions go far beyond the facts, and are improbable. 

2? His grandson Acoka ruled all of India except the extreme southern tip. We 
know that he waged only one war, in Kalinga. Whether the great conquests were 
made by Chandragupta or by his successor Bindus&ra is not known. 

3 Edited by Schwanbeck (Bonn, 1846); translated by McCrindle, Ancient India 
as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian. 

4 Translated by Shamasastry in Indian Antiquary, 1909-10 (books v—xv), and two 
volumes published at Mysore containing booksi-iv. See also Indian Antiquary (1905), 
v. 47.110; Law, Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (New York, 1914); Banerjea, Public 
Administration in Ancient India (London, 1916); Aiyangar, Some Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity (Madras, 1916). _ 
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the site have been undertaken. We hope for important discoveries. 
The splendors of Acoka’s city, rebuilt in stone, were such that later 
ages could not believe that the city had been built by human hands, 
and ascribed its building to demons. Fa Hien, a Chinese pilgrim who 
visited the city shortly after 400 a.p., says:' “The royal palace and 
halls in the midst of the city, which exist now as of old, were all made 
by spirits which he employed, and which piled up the stones, reared 
the walls and gates, and executed the elegant carvings and inlaid 
sculpture-work,—in a way which no human hands of this world could 
accomplish.” Compare with this Aelian (De natura animalium xiii. 
18. 1): “In the Indian royal palace where the greatest of all the kings 
of the country resides, there are many things which are calculated to 
excite admiration, wonders with which neither Susa in all its glory, 
nor the magnificence of Ekbatana can hope to vie.’ According to 
Phylarchus (third century B.c.) Chandragupta sent, with other gifts, 
presents of drugs (aphrodisiacs) to his father-in-law Seleucus.® 
Unexpected light is thrown on this passage by the recently discovered 
Kautilya Arthagastra, which proves that much attention was paid to 
medicine in India in the third century B.c. or not much later. Store- 
rooms in which large quantities of medicines were kept are referred to. 
Physicians were divided into four classes, ordinary physicians, those 
who dealt with poisons, those who were expert in childbirth, and army 
surgeons. Women nurses accompanied the armies. Medicinal 
herbs were cultivated under government supervision. The state 
controlled medical practice. Every case of dangerous disease had 
to be reported to the government. If carelessness of the physician 
caused death he was severely fined. Aggravation of the disease by 
neglect of the physician was equivalent to an assault. In certain 
cases the body had to be brought to the morgue for a post-mortem.‘ 


1 Legge, The Travels of Fa-Hien, p. 77. 


2 For the magnificence of the Indian court and the splendor of the processions see 
Strabo (xv. 1. 69) and Curtius (viii. 9. 23 ff.). Compare the account of the gorgeous 
processions of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Athenaeus (v. 25 ff.), and of Antiochos Epi- 
phanes (ibid. v. 22-24). Is there any connection between them? 

3 Athenaeus i. 32; Miller, Hist. Graec. Frag., I, 344. For the attention paid to 
aphrodisiacs in India see Schmidt, Beitrage zur indischen Erotik; cf. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. ix. 18. 9. 

4 The evidence is summed up by Law, Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, pp. 88-97. 
For medical treatment of cattle, horses, and elephants see Law, ibid., pp. 26-27, 49, 65— 
66. For notices of Indian drugs see Aristobulus apud Strabo (xv. 1. 22); Megasthenes 
apud Strabo (xv. 1. 59); Arrian Indica (i. 15). 
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Further corroboration is found in an inscription of Agoka some fifty 
years later: 

Everywhere in the dominions of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King, as well as among his neighbors, such as the Cholas, Pandyas, the Sati- 
yaputras, the Keralaputras, as far as Ceylon, Antiochos the Greek (Yona) 
king, or the kings bordering on the said Antiochos—everywhere has His 
Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King made curative arrangements for men 
and curative arrangements for beasts. Medicinal herbs, also, wholesome 
for men and wholesome for beasts, wherever they were lacking, everywhere 
have been both imported and planted. Roots, too, and fruits, wherever they 
were lacking, have been both imported and planted.! 


According to Strabo (ii. 1. 9) Deimachos was sent as envoy to 
Bindusara, the successor of Chandragupta.2 He too wrote a book 
about India. Strabo (loc. cit.) calls him the greatest liar who had 
ever written about India. Was he more accurate in his estimate of 
Deimachos than in his estimate of Megasthenes? According to 
Hegesander (third century B.c.) Bindusara wrote to Antiochos Soter 
asking Antiochos to sell him sweet wine, figs, and a sophist. 
Antiochos sent the sweet wine and the figs, but replied that it was not 
the Greek custom to sell sophists.’ Pliny (N.H. vi. 58) reports that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 B.c.) sent as envoy to India a certain 
Dionysios who wrote a book on geography often quoted with approval 
by later writers.* Patrokles, governor of Babylon under Seleucus, 
wrote a book on the countries between India and the Caspian. It is 
cited with commendation by Strabo (ii. 1. 9) and was held in high 
esteem by Eratosthenes. There was a large lost literature dealing 
with India and the Far East. About twenty writers left accounts of 
the campaigns of Alexander. 

Acoka reigned from about 272 B.c. From him we have a large 
number of inscriptions, the first in India, carved on pillars and rocks. 

1 Vincent Smith, Asoka, pp. 156-57. 

2 By Seleucus or by Antiochos Soter? See Miiller, Hist. Graec. Frag., II, 440. 


3 Athenaeus xiv. 67; Miller, Hist. Graec. Frag., IV, 421. 


4Cf. Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 154. Pliny (N.H. vi. 59) calls him 
and Megasthenes untrustworthy: ‘‘Non tamen est diligentiae locus, adeo diversa et 
incredibilia traduntur.’’ Ptolemy may have sent a second envoy. Pliny (vi. 183) 
reports that during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus a certain Basilis traveled on the 
Upper Nile. Athenaeus (ix. 43) and Agatharcides (Miller, Geog. Graeci Minores, I, 
156) report that Basilis wrote a book about India. Cf. Miller, Hist. Graec. Frag., 
IV, 346-47. 


5 Translated by Vincent Smith, Asoka. 
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The nearest parallels are the rock-cut inscriptions of Darius. Was 
Persian influence at work? Before Acoka all Indian buildings seem 
to have been constructed of wood. From his time come our first 
architectural remains in stone. Is this too due to Persian influence ? 
Spooner, writing on the basis of the incomplete excavations at 
Pataliputra, describes the great palace there as resembling the Persian 
palace at Persepolis! From this period also come the first rock-cut 
temples of India. Again the nearest parallel is the Persian rock-cut 
temple. The bell-capitals and the crouching, winged lions of some 
of the Agokan pillars closely resemble Persian pillars. The great 
royal road up the Ganges Valley, nearly 1,200 miles long, is suggestive 
of the Persian royal road. Megasthenes reports that in Pataliputra 
was a board of five men who looked after everything pertaining to 
foreigners. To these they assigned lodgings and kept watch over 
their mode of life by means of those persons they gave them for 
assistants. They escorted them on their way when they left the 
country, and in the event of their dying forwarded their property to 
their relatives. They took care of them when they were sick, and if 
they died buried them.? Further, the Kautilya Arthacastra gives 
details about tolls to be paid at the frontiers and at harbors. Canal 
routes, along-the-shore routes, and ocean routes are mentioned. 
China and Chinese silk are referred to.* There must have been 
considerable foreign trade, and many foreigners must have come to 
Pataliputra. Moreover, in one of the inscriptions of Acoka is the 
following passage: 


This is the chiefest conquest in the opinion of His Sacred Majesty—the 
conquest by the Law of Piety—and this, again, has been won by His Sacred 
Majesty both in his own dominions and in all the neighboring realms as far 
as six hundred leagues—where the Greek (Yona) King named Antiochos 
dwells, and north of that Antiochos to where dwell the four kings severally 


1“ The Zoroastrian Period of Indian History,’’ JRAS, LXVI (1915), 405 ff. 

2 For a comparison of these officers with the Greek prozenoi see Vincent Smith, 
“Consular Offices in India and Greece,’’ Indian Antiquary, XXXIV, 200. For a 
description of the duties of the prorenot see Newton, Essays on Art and Archaeology, 
pp. 121 ff. This seems to be the only element that might point to direct Greek influ- 
ence. Everything else points to Persia, in case there was borrowing. See Indian 
Antiquary (1905), 201. 


3See Jacobi, Sitz. Berl. Akad. (1911), p. 961. The passage will be discussed 
later. 
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named Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas, and Alexander (Egypt, Macedonia, 
Cyrene, Epirus); and in the south the realms of the Cholas and Pandyas, with 
Ceylon likewise—and here too, in the King’s dominions, among the Yonas, 
and Kambojas, among the Nabhapantis of Nabhaka, among the Bhojas and 
Pitinikas, among the Andhras and Pulindas—everywhere men follow His 
Sacred Majesty’s instruction in the Law of Piety. Even where the envoys of 
His Sacred Majesty do not penetrate, there too men hearing His Sacred 
Majesty’s ordinance based on the Law of Piety and his instruction in that 
Law, practise and will practise that Law.” 


There are in our fragmentary Greek sources no references to 
Acoka and to Buddhist envoys to the west. There are references to 
Chandragupta and Bindusara. One would expect that with the 
further development of the Maurya empire there would be more 
references to Acoka than to his predecessors. Is the gap due merely 
to the fragmentary character of our Greek sources? Clement of 
Alexandria (Stromata i. 15. 71-72 and iii. 7. 60) is the first to give 
accurate details concerning Buddhism. Whether he used source 
material earlier than Pantaenus (second century A.D.) is uncertain. 
Epiphanius (Weights and Measures 9) tells that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
desired to gather into a library the books of all the nations of the 
world and to have them translated. After a large collection had been 
made it was reported to the king that many books still remained. 
Among these are enumerated the books of the Indians. Epiphanius 
then relates how the king sent to Jerusalem for the sacred books of the 
Hebrews, but no statement is made to the effect that Indian books 
were ever obtained or translated. Flinders Petrie' makes use of the 
above-mentioned missionaries to account for the rapid development 
of asceticism and of the contemplative mode of life in Egypt. It may 
be so, but at present tangible historic evidence is lacking. Clement 
of Alexandria (Stromata i. 13. 71) says that the priests in Bactria were 
called Samanaioi. This evidently corresponds to Samana, the name 
of the Buddhist monks. That, however, traces Buddhism only to 
Bactria, and the date is uncertain. It has usually been assumed that 
Alexander Polyhistor (first century B.c.) was here Clement’s source. 
He does (Stromata iii. 7. 60) quote Alexander Polyhistor, but only as 
evidence for tenets of the Brahmans, not of the Buddhists. As 


1 Personal Religion in Egypt, pp. 57, 62, 82-83. See also Mahaffy, The Empire of 
the Ptolemies, p. 163. 
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emphasized by Marquart! there is no reason for assuming that Alex- 
ander Polyhistor was the source for the other passage. Bactria 
must have been a flourishing country to judge from the statement of 
Justin (xli. 1), exaggerated as it may be, that Bactria possessed a 
thousand cities. There is no evidence to show how early Buddhism 
penetrated into Bactria. Petrie? describes a Ptolemaic gravestone 
marked with the characteristic Buddhist symbols of the wheel and 
the trigila, with no figures of Egyptian gods. He sees in this the 
influence of Agokan missionaries. The inscription deals with a 
barber (?) who bears a good Egyptian name. It is, however, not 
certain that the symbols are really Buddhistic at all. Yet the 
Egyptian name is not conclusive against Petrie’s theory. The 
Indians in Egypt may have intermarried and have taken Egyptian 
names just as the Greeks in India intermarried and took Indian 
names. Further, Petrie gives several figures of terra cotta heads from 
the foreign quarter at Memphis which seem to represent Indians.’ 
He ascribes them to the period between 500 and 200 B.c. His 
identification of the figures as Indian is very probable, but the date 
is uncertain. Some of them look surprisingly like Gandhara types 
of the first century a.p. If they are Indian what is their bearing on 
the supposed Indian colony at Babylonia referred to above, and on 
the problem of the Acgokan missionaries ? 

About 250 s.c. Bactria and Parthia revolted from the Seleucids 
and became independent.‘ Bactria lasted until about 135 B.c.; 
Parthia until 226 a.p. Antiochos the Great (ca. 206 B.c.) advanced 
into northern India and made a treaty with a king named Sopha- 
gasenus (Sobhagasena?) receiving from him a hundred and fifty 
elephants.’ Antiochos had previously tried to reduce Bactria to 
allegiance, but withdrew with an acknowledgment of its independence 


1“ Brandahr,”’ in Abh. Géttingen Akad., III (1901), 90 and n. 1. He thinks that 
Philo was the source. 

2 Dendereh, Plate 25a and p. 54. 

8 Memphis I, Plate 39 and pp. 16-17. Meydum and Memphis III, Fig. 140 
and p. 46. Petrie refers to the Aswan papyri for corroboration of his theory, based on 
these terra cotta heads, of an Indian colony in Egypt. I can find nothing in the Aswan 
papyri to bear out his statement. 

4 Justin (xli. 4-5); Strabo (xi. 9. 2). 

5 Polybius (xi. 34. 11-12). 
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on the plea of Euthydemus that the weakening of the Greek element 
in Bactria by a long war would cause a lapse into barbarism.! This 
implies that already the pressure exerted by the barbarians on the 
northern frontier must have been strong. About 190 8.c. Demetrius, 
king of Bactria, began a series of inroads into India which eventually 
left him in possession of the whole Indus valley and Gujarat. Strabo 
(xi. 11. 1 and xv. 1. 3) reports these conquests on the authority of 
Apollodorus, who wrote a history of Parthia and stated that the 
Bactrians had conquered more of India than Alexander had Con- 
veniently for Demetrius and his successors the great empire founded 
by Chandragupta broke into fragments about 184 B.c. Possibly 
Dattamitra (or Sumitra), king of the Yavanas, in Mahabharata i. 139, 
21-3 represents the name Demetrius.’ Some years later, while 
Demetrius was in India, Eucratides revolted and finally secured him- 
self in Bactria. Later he even disputed northwestern India with 
Demetrius and his successors. Greek rule in India lasted until about 
the middle of the first century a.p., when it was swept away by 
Scythian invaders. During this period there was no one great Greek 
kingdom in India. There is a very perplexing series of coins, many 
very fine ones, exhibiting about forty names during the period of 
somewhat more than two hundred years. The kings fall into two 
groups, those who trace their descent from Demetrius, and those who 
trace their descent from Eucratides. Many of the coins struck in 
India are bilingual, having Greek on one side and some Indian 
dialect on the other. The coins struck in Bactria are purely Greek. 
Before the Greeks came there seems to have been coinage of a sort in 
India, punch-marked Coins of irregular shape without names; but 


1 Polybius (xi. 34. 5). 


2 The account is very indefinite. The conquest of Ariana and India is ascribed 
partly to Demetrius, but chiefly to Menander, ‘‘if indeed he crossed the Hypanis and 
advanced eastward as far as the Isamus.”’ 

3 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, II (2d ed.), 359; Weber, Sitz. Berl. Akad. 
(1890), p. 905, n. 5, pp. 906-7, and Indische Skizzen, pp. 37, 82-83. Weber's identi- 
fication of Kaserumfn, king of the Yavanas, of Mah&bhfarata iii. 12. 32 as ‘‘Roman 
Caesar’’ is uncertain and most unlikely. Cf. Indische Skizzen, p. 88, n. 4, and Sitz. 
Berl. Akad. (1890), p. 909. The interpretation of the name Bhagadatta, king of the 
Yavanas, of Mahabhfrata ii. 14. 15 as a transcription of Apollodorus is very uncertain. 
Cf. Gutschmid, Beitrage zur Geschichte des alten Orients, p. 75, and Weber, Sitz. Berl. 
Akad. (1890), p.907. The other names for which Weber (Sitz. Berl. Akad. (1890), p.905, 
n. 5) tries to find Greek equivalents are also uncertain. 
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from this time on the Greco-Bactrian coinage became the model for 
Indian coinage.! There was a large number of small Greek states in 
India engaged in constant warfare with each other. In Bactria too 
the Greeks wasted their strength in petty internal dissensions, while 
a storm of barbarians was gathering on the northern frontiers, a storm 
destined to sweep away Greek influence in Bactria and India. 
Sometime during the second century B.c. (170-165) a tribe called 
by the Chinese Yueh-chi, which dwelt in Kan-su in Western China, 
was attacked and defeated by another tribe named Hiung-nu, which 
lived on the Chinese frontier north of Kan-su. The Hiung-nu, to be 
equated with Sanskrit Hina and with our Hun, were Turks; the 
Yueh-chi are now known to have been Indo-Europeans, probably 
speaking an Iranian dialect. Defeated they left their homes and 
wandered northward and westward along the Tien-shan mountains, 
to Kashgar, Issyk-kul, and the Ili River. There they dispossessed a 
tribe named Caka. Herodotus (iii. 93 and vii. 64) speaks of the Sakai 
and the Caspioi as forming the fifteenth satrapy and as serving in the 
army of Xerxes; and in the latter passage remarks that the Persians 
called all Scythians Sakai. Strabo (xi. 8. 2) says that as one goes 
east from the Caspian one comes first to the Dahae, then to the 
Massagetae and Sakai. The Cakas are mentioned as early as the 
Behistun inscription of Darius.2 The Greek and Persian evidence 
shows that such a tribe lived northeast of the Caspian as early as the 
end of the sixth century B.c.* The Cakas were driven southward by 
the Yueh-chi into the mountainous country north of India and into 
the country now named Seistan‘ (or Sakastan), and eventually forced 


1 For the Indo-Greek coins see P. Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings 
of Bactria and India, 1886; von Sallet, Die Nachfolger Alexanders des Grossen in Bactrien 
und Indien, 1879; V. A. Smith, Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I; R. B. 
Whitehead, Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahore, Vol.I. Pausanias (iii. 12. 4), writing 
in the second century A.D., is not correct in saying that the Hindus did not know 
coinage. Kennedy (JRAS [1912], pp. 981-1012) sums up the evidence from coins in 
favor of the assumption that Greek was a spoken language in northwestern India up to 
the end of the first century a.p. Decourdemanche (JA, I [1912], 117-32) makes it 
probable that the punch-marked coins were based on the Persian monetary system. 
See also Kennedy, JRAS (1898), pp. 275 ff., and Rapson, Indian Coins, pp. 2-3. 

2See Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achaeminiden, pp. 12, 29. 

3 See Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 112. 

4 Was the movement into Seistan a part of this migration, or had the movement 
thither already taken place, and was it independent of the pressure exerted by the 
Yueh-chi? See Thomas, “Sakastana,”’ JRAS (1906), pp. 181-216; Vincent Smith, 
“The Cakas in Northern India,’’ JRAS (1907), pp. 403 ff. 
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their way into India itself. The Yueh-chi, driven on by the Turki 
tribes behind them, crossed the Oxus into Bactria (ca. 135 B.c.) and 
completely swept aside Greek rule there. The Cakas pushed into 
India, fought with the Greek kingdoms there, and established them- 
selves in several places. For a century or more the Yueh-chi, 
divided into five branches, dwelt in the fertile valleys of Bactria and 
the surrounding country. At the end of the first century B.c., or 
early in the first century a.p., they were united by one man under the 
rule of the Kushan branch. The Kushans pushed into India and 
overthrew the Greek and Caka kingdoms. They founded a mighty 
empire which covered all of northwestern India, and made their 
influence felt far into Central Asia. Their rule lasted for two hundred 
years.! The inroads and conquests of the Cakas were accompanied 
by inroads and conquests of the Parthians (Pahlavas); for the names 
of several Parthian kings in northwestern India are known from coins. 

University or CHIcAGo 

1 For the Yueh-chi, Cakas, and Kushans see Franke, ‘‘ Beitrige zur Kenntniss der 


Tirkvélker und Skythen Centralasiens,” Abh. Berl. Akad., 1904; Chavannes, Docu- 
ments sur les Tou-kine (Turcs) occideniauz (St. Petersburg, 1903). 





ROME’S FIRST COINAGE 
By TENNEY FRANK 


I. OSTIA AND THE FIRST ISSUE OF BRONZE 


Although Mommsen in his Miinzwesen accepted the Roman tra- 
dition that Servius Tullius issued stamped copper as a medium of 
exchange and that a regular coinage was instituted in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., recent criticism has succeeded in confuting the tradition, 
and it is now currently held with Haeberlin (Systematik des dltesten 
rém. Miinzwesens, 1905-7) that Rome’s first coins were issued about 
335 B.c. The chief arguments for this late date are (1) that the 
designs upon the earliest coins and bars, however rude, show the 
influence of fourth-century art; (2) that the silver coins (issued not 
at Rome but at Capua), which are assumed to be contemporaneous, 
should be assigned to a time when Capua was a “dependency”’ of 
Rome, that is, not before the Latin war; (3) that the symbol found 
on the early bronze coins, the prow, seems to refer to Rome’s capture 
of the fleet of Antium (338 B.c.). 

The first argument based upon artistic considerations seems to 
be valid so far as it goes. It disproves Pliny’s very early dating and 
enables us to place the coinage not very definitely, to be sure, but at 
least in the fourth century. The second argument is based upon 
too many assumptions to be of any force. There is little reason to 
believe that the Roman-Campanian silver issued at Capua had any 
direct connection with the Roman bronze mintage. It seems indeed 
to have been issued at first as an emergency coinage with which to 
finance the armies that were campaigning in the south where trade 
demanded si'ver. Capua may well have been independent at the 
time and may have coined the money not at command but by 
contract' for Rome and her generals. The coins were issued on a 
Greek standard and we cannot even be sure that any convenient 
rate of exchange was established between them and the Roman 
bronze. 


1 Frank, Roman Imperialism, p. 41. 
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For the third argument, connecting the symbol of the prow with 
the capture of Antium, there is no foundation in ancient sources, 
and it brings the coinage down to a date which entails violence to 
several known facts. I wish to suggest that the symbol of the prow 
may commemorate Rome’s establishment of her first maritime colony, 
Ostia, an event which evidence now available seems to place about 
the middle of the fourth century. Several years ago L. R. Taylor 
(Cults of Ostia, pp. 3 ff.) pointed out that Festus assigns the coloniza- 
tion of Ostia, not to Ancus Marcius, as Cicero does, but to a sub- 
sequent date, and that the municipal government of the colony 
preserved a double system of officials that implies the superimposing 
of a colony on an already existing village. To these valid arguments 
further confirmatory evidence may now be added. The fact that 
two different tribus, the Voturia and the Palatine, are of about equal 
importance at Ostia would indicate that by the side of an early 
village which probably arose in the regal period and which belonged 
to the Voturia tribus of the coast region, a colony of Roman citizens 
was later planted which kept the Palatine tribus of the city, since the 
colony of Ostia was conceived of as practically a fragment of Rome. 
Recent excavations at Ostia have provided some interesting data in 
this connection. Just before the war Calza discovered the gate of an 
inner fortification (Notizie Scav. [1914], p. 426) which encloses an 
area of only a few blocks at the very center of the town. I find that 
this wall consists of that peculiar scoriated tufa which was used in 
the fourth-century fortification of the Palatine hill at Rome, a ma- 
terial which came from near Fidenae and which had perhaps been a 
part of Fidenae’s walls, removed for new uses after that city was 
destroyed.! Since the building stone at Rome during the regal period 
was uniformly “cappellaccio” cut on the old Roman measure, while 
this tufa both at Ostia and on the Palatine is cut on the so-called 
new Roman foot, the wall can hardly be of regal construction. 
Since furthermore this tufa comes from Veian-Fidenate territory, 
the wall cannot be placed in the fifth century when that territory 
was not yet Roman. This brings the Ostian fortification found by 


1 See ‘‘ Notes on the Servian Wall,’’ Am. Jour. Arch. (1918), p. 182; the Palatine 
walls of this material are indicated in Jordan-Huelsen, III, plate opposite p. 40, 
marked a, 8, y. Fidenae was destroyed some time after the capture of Veii. 
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Calza, and probably the colonization of Ostia, well down into the 
fourth century.! 

The tradition that Ancus Marcius had founded Ostia can readily 
be explained if we may, with Pais, assume that the colony was planted 
by C. Marcius Rutilus,? that aggressive personality—the first plebeian 
dictator, the first plebeian censor, four times consul—under whose 
administration Rome made so many innovations about the middle 
of the fourth century. This Marcius is closely connected both with 
the history of Ostia and with several economic measures of impor- 
tance. In his first consulship in 358 B.c., the maximum rate of inter- 
est allowed by the twelve tables was reaffirmed as 84 per cent, and 
a tax on the manumission of slaves was first imposed (Livy vii. 16). 
Two years later Marcius was made dictator to defend the salt basins 
at the mouth of the Tiber from the invading Etruscans.* In his second 
consulship in 352, Livy (vii. 21) records progress in building the walls 
of Rome, also the appointment of a bankruptcy commission which 
devised excellent methods of liquidating debts, said to be oppressive 
at the time. In 351 Marcius was made censor, an office which no 
plebeian had held before him. In 344 when consul for the third time 
(Livy vii. 28) the temple of Juno Moneta was dedicated, the very 
temple which became the home of the Roman mint; furthermore 
in the same year a vigorous judicial campaign was opened 
against money-lenders. Finally in 342, Marcius’ fourth consulship, 
the surprising attempt was made to suppress by law all interest 
charges. Livy‘ attributes this law to Genucius, a tribune, but the 


1A village probably existed at Ostia before this colonization, as Festus implies. 
Indeed a few fragments of the very old cappellaccio blocks have been found as shop- 
foundations near the ‘‘Vulcan’”’ temple. There is every reason to believe that the 
Etruscan kings of Rome developed the salinae near the Tiber mouth, and also that they 
had some share in the vigorous maritime commerce of Tuscany. The village doubtless 
dwindled when the Roman republic lost this trade in the fifth century. It is a curious 
fact that Antium is the only other colony besides Ostia mentioned as having its lands 
assigned in strips (Laciniae, Liber Col. 229, 18). Antium was settled in 338. 


2 So, for example, Pliny (31, 41) attributes the first building of the Marcian.aque- 
duct of 145 B.c. to Ancus Marcius; Pais, Storia di Roma, I, 308. 

3 Livy vii. 7; Diodorus xvi. 36. It seems to be significant that the salinae are 
mentioned and not Ostia. When seven years later (Livy vii. 25) sea-rovers devastated 
the coast, ‘‘Ostia Tiberis’’ is mentioned. The colony mey have been planted in the 
meantime in consequence of the Etruscan raid. 


4 Livy vii. 42, confirmed indirectly by Tacitus Ann. 16 and Appian B.C. i. 54. 
See Billeter, Der Zinsfuss, p. 135. 
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jurist Gaius attributes it or a duplicate of it to Marcius himself. 
Perhaps a plebiscite, then of dubious legal standing, was legalized by 
a lex carried through the centuriate assembly by this popular leader. 

Considering now the facts that Marcius was called upon to 
defend the salinae at the Tiber mouth in 358, that Ostia was appar- 
ently colonized by a Marcius, who according to Festus was not 
Ancus Marcius, and that archaeology proves this foundation to 
belong to the fourth century, furthermore that in 352 Marcius was 
active in re-erecting the fortifications of Rome which consist in 
part of the same peculiar material that we find in the inner walls of 
Ostia, and finally that Ostia is mentioned in Livy’s record for the 
year 349, I think it wholly probable that Ostia was colonized 
between 358 and 349. 

Returning to the question of the earliest coins with their symbol 
of the prow, it is, as we have seen, a modern conjecture that connects 
the design with the capture of the ships of Antium in 338. If Ostia, 
Rome’s first seaport, was founded soon after 358, it would for several 
reasons be convenient to find in the design of these coins a com- 
memoration of that event. 

The economic disturbances which provoked the ultra-radical 
attack upon interest in 342 are far more readily understood if we may 
assume the introduction of coinage before rather than after that 
date. Before the introduction of coinage the Romans, interested 
largely in agriculture, had managed their simple trading as best they 
could by direct bartering and by the employment of cattle and 
pounds of copper as media of exchange. It is clear that the issue 
of coins must have upset the peaceful tenor of that sluggish trade 
and have acted as does any sudden inflation of currency. It must 
have stimulated buying and selling, and invited foreign traders to the 
port; it must have facilitated borrowing for new ventures, not to 
speak of needless and perilous ones; and since under certain con- 
ditions prices tend to increase with the quantity of currency, there 
were doubtless many miscalculations and many failures. How 
this situation quickly led to a financial crisis can readily be conceived. 
It seems likely that this was really the condition that called for the 
bankruptcy commission of Marcius in 352, the forceful reduction of 
the rate of interest to 4% per cent in 347, the official attempt to 
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restrain money-lenders in 344, and finally the drastic effort to outlaw 
the collection of interest in 342. This last measure was of course 
misdirected, and later notices prove that it was a failure; but the 
Romans were then experimenting with a wholly new situation which 
they had no means of understanding, and it is not surprising that in 
their helplessness they struck rabidly at the occasion rather than at 
the real cause. 

If furthermore it was the farseeing radical, Marcius, who inter- 
ested himself in commerce to the extent of founding the seaport of 
Ostia and issuing money, we can better understand the meaning 
of the commercial treaty made with Carthage in 348.1 The terms of 
this document were largely Carthaginian in origin but they prove 
at least that Carthage then looked upon the Romans as potential if 
not actual rivals in the trade of the Mediterranean, and this implies 
that Rome had adopted some measure of commercial significance. 
There may also be some proof of Carthaginian influence in the fact 
that the new mint was housed in the temple dedicated in 344 to 
Juno* who was recognized as a tutelary divinity of the Carthaginians. 

The evidence here gathered together is, in the nature of the case, 
not conclusive, but when the ancient historians are demonstrably 
incorrect, one must appeal to the best that archaeology can offer. 
The evidence, such as it is, harmonizes well with the theory that 
Rome’s first coinage was instituted about the middle of the fourth 
century, and that the ship’s prow on these coins was intended to 
commemorate the colonization of Rome’s seaport at Ostia. 


Il. WAS THE COINAGE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC MONOMETALLIC ? 


Contrary to the current view, I think it can be shown that Rome 
attempted for nearly two centuries to issue both its silver and its 
bronze practically at market value and to preserve a real bimetallic 
standard, and that the several changes in the monetary system during 
the Republic were mainly due to this policy.® 

1 Livy vii. 27. Polybius (iii. 24) gives a copy of it without date, but the political 


provisions of the treaty which he records are appropriate to Livy's date, not to that 
which Diodorus seems to accept, i.e., 306. 


2See Assmann, Klio, VI, 477. 


3 Modern bimetallism with a ‘‘free and unlimited coinage’’ of two metals is some- 
what different, since Rome always coined limited issues according to calculated needs. 
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The important stages in Rome’s early coinage were the following: 

1. Circa 350-312 B.c. 

a) Roman bronze issued in pounds and uncial fractions (the 
old pound = 273 grams). , 

b) Silver didrachmas issued at Capua weighing 7.58 grams. 

If exchange was 120:1, the didrachma=3} asses; if 108:1, the 
didrachma=3 asses. 

2. Circa 312 B.c. 

a) Roman bronze continues as before. 

b) Silver didrachmas issued at Capua reduced to 6.82 grams. 

If exchange was 120:1, the didrachma =3 asses. 

3. 312-268 B.c. 

a) There was now a gradual reduction of weight in the bronze 
pieces, at first (circa 300?) to 6 ounces and later, by irregu- 
lar gradations, to 2 ounces, i.e., one-sixth of the original. 

b) The Roman-Campanian didrachmas remained as in 312. 

The rate of exchange during this period is a matter of dispute. 

4, In 268 a completely new system, the denarial, was devised, and 
the new silver was coined in the city, all in fractions of the new 
Roman pound of 327 grams. 

a) A bronze as of two Roman ounces= 54.5 grams. 

b) A silver denarius' (=decem asses) of 4.55 grams=4 
scruples. 

The rate of exchange was therefore 120:1 (10X54.6=1204.55). 

5. In 217, the most critical year of the Second Punic War: 

a) The bronze as was reduced to one ounce. 

b) A new “‘denarius,”’ slightly reduced in weight, was issued 
to exchange for 16 bronze asses. 

The rate of exchange seems to have been 112:1. 

In the main there is now little disagreement among scholars 
regarding the stages of this evolution; the various “reductions,”’ 
however, have been and are variously interpreted. Pliny, like his 
contemporaries who lived at a time when emperors began to lighten 
and alloy the coinage for fraudulent purposes, looked upon these 


1 This denarius probably competed more than successfully in foreign trade with 
the Attic drachma since it was .175 grams heavier. It soon became supreme within 
the Roman federation. 
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“reductions” as merely examples of debasement, and his opinion 
reasserts itself not infrequently in our modern handbooks.! On 
examination it is difficult to see what a small democratic state, 
dependent upon trade with all its neighbors, could gain by issuing © 
fraudulent coin. In the Republic the citizens issued their coins in 
the first place to pay themselves for army service, war materials, and 
the like. These citizens would hardly have voted themselves pay- 
ment in debased money. Furthermore in the foreign trade of that 
day, where innumerable issues were current, all suspected coins 
were weighed and could pass only at intrinsic value. The case was 
wholly different in Pliny’s day when the autocrat, who was the largest 
paymaster in the state, could make temporary profits by paying his 
state expenses in a reduced coin, and when also the state extended 
over most of the world so that practically all trade was “domestic” 
and therefore at the mercy of the autocrat’s mintage. It was of 
course such considerations that kept the coins of many small Greek 
republics as well as of the Roman republic up to the standard, while 
those of most Greek tyrants, of Roman emperors, as of the German, 
French, and English autocrats of a later day, fell to surprising depths. 

It is now more usual to assume that between 312 and 270 B.c. 
the bronze as dropped from one pound to two ounces because bronze 
was gradually assuming the position of token money in a mono- 
metallic system. This explanation, however, disregards the fact 
that Rome repeatedly made heroic efforts during the Republic 
to readjust the weights of silver and bronze coins in order to preserve 
the ratio recognized by the market; furthermore it assumes that the 
normal market ratio between silver and bronze remained practically 
stationary (circa 120:1) through a period when there were demon- 
strably very serious fluctuations in value. 

If on the contrary we assume that Rome tried faithfully to adhere 
to bimetallism we shall escape from these objections. That Rome 
attempted at various times to preserve a bimetallic system with 
bronze and silver at market ratios is unmistakable. So for instance 

1 Even Haeberlin supposes that the reduction of the bronze as to a half pound was 
due to an effort on the part of the democracy to relieve debtors, and it is with this 
theory in mind that he places the change in 286 B.c., the date of the Hortensian law. 


If, as I suggest, the reduction was due to an attempt to keep the rate of exchange 
at market value, we may place the reduction nearer the year 300. 
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in 312 when the silver didrachma of the Roman-Campanian coinage 
was reduced by ten per cent of its weight, the departure from a 
standard current in Campania was apparently made for the simple 
purpose of equating this coin with the bronze as (<3) at the market 
value of 120:1. Again when in 268 the new denarial system was 
devised a similar violence was done to foreign exchange, and a 
denarius that would entail serious loss in its exchange with the lighter 
drachmas was adopted in order to re-establish a working connection 
with the two-ounce as that had become current at Rome. Later 
when in the Punic war the bronze as was struck in one-ounce pieces 
and equated with one-sixteenth of a sixteen-as denarius, the govern- 
ment again showed its reluctance to force the bronze currency into 
the position of token money by promising to pay its soldiers at the 
ten-as rate as before and by weighing the new coins on the basis of 
a 112:1 ratio which was doubtless then the market ratio. 

All this goes to show that the government at different times over 
a long period was unwilling to abandon bimetallism. The only 
logical conclusion is that such was its settled policy in the intervals 
also, and that the variations in the size of Roman coins during this 
time corresponded to fluctuations in the value of bronze and were in 
no wise due to a desire to deprive bronze of its standing as legal 
tender. 

That bronze and silver did greatly fluctuate in price during this 
period can readily be proved. While ancient price-lists of metals 
often fail us, the evidence suffices for our purposes and may be found 
collected in Reinach, “L’histoire par les monnaies,’”’ and Glotz, 
“Le prix des denrées 4 Délos,” Journal des Savants, 1913. At the 
beginning of the fourth century gold was worth about fourteen 
times as much as silver in Greece. The plundering of the gold 
treasuries of Delphi in 354, the discovery of gold in Thrace at about 
the same time and the consequent heavy coinage of gold by Philip 
of Macedon brought the price down gradually to 12:1 and by 336 
to 10:1, where it remained for a long time. Alexander’s conquests 
released very large quantities of both silver and gold so that the ratio 
between these two metals was but little affected by that event. 
Prices of commodities, however, naturally rose with this increase 
of the precious metals. Glotz has shown that such commodities 
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as wheat, cloth, iron, and human labor doubled in value in Greece 
during the latter half of the fourth century, and though we do not 
happen to have price-lists for copper and bronze we may fairly sup- 
pose that these commodities also doubled in price in relation to the 
silver of the usual Greek currency. That silver rose only about 
fifty per cent in relation to gold is due partly to the fact that Alexan- 
der’s booty brought in much silver as well as gold, partly to the fact 
that Macedonia kept silver as legal tender by the side of gold and in 
so doing attempted in some measure to respect the old established 
silver issues generally current throughout Greece. 

These high prices did not immediately permeate the West, where 
gold was scarce and where bronze, being heavily produced, was 
respected as a medium of exchange; however, commerce with Greece 
was active and a readjustment of prices, though slow, did gradually 
come.! Thus even considering only the changes in the economic 
conditions of Greece we would expect by the end of the fourth 
century that Rome would cut? the bronze as down to a six-ounce piece, 
if she desired to keep her silver and bronze pieces at the market 
value of the commodities. This is apparently what happened, for 
Haeberlin has no reasonable basis for dating this “reduction” in 
286 B.c., the date of the Hortensian law; and his assumption that 
the “reduction” was made by the radicals in order that debts might 
be paid with “cheap money” seems unwarranted since such debts 
were doubtless paid in currency of the higher denominations, which 
was of course silver. This first “reduction” should probably be 
dated about 300 B.c. and be explained as a reflection in the West of 


1 Greek merchants kept agents to inform themselves of prices in various markets 
and directed their shipping accordingly. Under such a system prices could not long 
continue to differ much more than enough to account for the cost of freight. 

2 Preserving bimetallism by changing the weight of the coins was an old device 
in Greece. The coinage of Agathocles of Syracuse of about 300 B.c. furnishes a good 
contemporaneous instance. In order to provide against the fall in price of gold from 
15:1 to 12:1, occasioned as we have explained above, he reduced his silver coins from 
ten to eight litrae. Of course this process resulted in the melting down of earlier coins 
of greater weight, but even modern states have had similar experiences. It will be 
remembered that in 1864 France had to debase her fractional coins because of the 
discovery of gold in California; three years later she reduced the two-franc piece to 
the position of token money, and presently was compelled to abandon bimetallism 
entirely. Had bimetallism survived a few years longer in France, that is, until silver 
was discovered in Nevada, the gold issues would probably have been similarly reduced 
in weight. 
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the doubled cost of commodities in general brought about by the 
heavy increase in the amount of currency issued in Macedonia and 
Greece during the latter half of the fourth century. 

During the next thirty years, however, the copper as continued 
in issue after issue to be reduced still farther, while the Roman- 
Campanian silver didrachma remained at the weight of 6.82 grams 
and this process did not stop until the bronze as had been cut from 
six to two ounces! The usual supposition that this was made possible 
by Rome’s shifting to a monometallic standard in which bronze 
became mere token money seems to me untenable. In the first 
place, the only currency issued at Rome was still bronze and this 
was of course the principal medium of exchange in the shops of the 
city; the silver pieces, though circulating at the capital, continued 
to be issued at Capua for the use of the army in trading with the 
Greek and Campanian allies during the Samnite wars. Considering 
that the Romans at home and in their commerce with the North had 
for two generations reckoned prices in bronze, it must have been 
necessary to keep that coin respectable. Furthermore, the bronze 
coin was still worth a third of a double drachma, that is, in modern 
purchasing value, about seventy-five cents, and could hardly have 
been reduced to token money in the state of trade then prevailinz. 
The fractional coppers might have been reduced to that condition, 
but these prove on weighing to retain their proportional amount of 
metal. Even more serious is the consideration that if the as had 
represented only a third of its intrinsic value, it would have invited 
uncontrollable counterfeiting; for the coin was not struck from a 
finely wrought stamp but moulded from a simple form that any 
enterprising artisan could have reproduced from any example, thus 
making equally good coins at a profit of sixty-six per cent. Indeed, 
as long as Rome issued valuable coins in this easily reproducible 
form, she was compelled to hold them near the market price of the 
metal. Issues that were worth more than face value must of neces- 
sity find their way into the melting-pot, while those that were worth 
less would be counterfeited. 

It may seem drastic to assume a threefold rise in value in the 
first thirty years of the third century, but we have ourselves seen an 
equally startling rise in the price of copper produced in the first two 
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years of the war by causes not wholly unlike those then prevalent.! 
The situation at Rome was this. From 326 to 272 B.c. Rome was 
engaged in a long series of wars with the Samnites, Gauls, Etruscans, 
and with Pyrrhus. During that period there must have been an 
enormous demand for copper which was still very largely used in 
the metallic parts of ships, in wagons, war engines, harnesses, shields, 
etc. Add to this heavy drain upon the supply the fact that from the 
time (about 296 B.c.) that the Gauls and Etruscans entered the lists 
against Rome, the republic’s chief supply from the mines of northern 
Etruria was cut off for many years at a time. Between 300 and 295 
and again between 285 and 280 not only was the Etruscan copper 
industry seriously hampered by warfare in the north but Rome must 
have found the road to the source blocked. Under such conditions 
a threefold rise in price is less strange than what happened to the 
metal in 1914-16 a.p. Pliny (N.H. xxxiv. 34) has by chance pre- 
served the odd item of information that Rome carried away as booty 
some 2000 bronze statues from the Etruscan city of Volsinii, captured 
in 280 B.c., and quotes a Greek who cynically remarked that Rome 
attacked that city for the sake of those statues. There may have 
been more than mere humor in the remark. Doubtless many of 
those portraits went into the furnace to make up for the deprivations 
of years. As we have seen, when Rome in 268 reformed her coinage 
on a new system she was able to restore the old-time ratio of 120:1 
which had for some years fallen to 20:1. This was doubtless made 
possible by the re-establishment of peace prices throughout Italy and 
by the loads of booty in the form of copper and bronze brought 
back from Etruscan cities about 280.2 The restoration of the old 
ratio was doubtless aided by the fact that Greek trade and industry 
had now so far assimilated the extra currency of the last century that 
the prices of 250 s.c. had generally fallen back to those prevailing 
before Alexander’s conquest. 

The system adopted in 268 remained unchanged for half a cen- 
tury; presumably the production of silver and bronze maintained 


1 Copper in the American market rose from twelve cents per pound in 1914 to 
thirty-six cents per pound in 1916. 

2 Rome defeated the Gauls and Etruscans at Lake Vadimo in 285; Volsinii and 
Vulci were taken in 280. 
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an equable level and the ratio of 120:1 could readily be protected 
over brief periods of fluctuation because the bronze pieces were now 
minted with as great care as the silver and could not readily be 
tampered with. In 217, however, after Rome’s terrifying defeat 
by Hannibal at Trasimene Lake the bronze as was again cut in two, 
being now reduced to a one-ounce piece. This was, however, done 
in connection with a small reduction of the silver piece from 4.54 to 
about 4.00 grams! and an official pronouncement that the silver 
piece should henceforth be exchanged not for ten asses but for 
sixteen. With the real meaning of this strange measure we need not 
deal exhaustively now. Later writers looked upon the whole meas- 
ure as populistic and sometimes attributed it to the radical leader 
Flaminius.? Pliny,* who credits it to the aristocratic dictator Fabius 
of 217 s.c.—correctly, it would seem, since Flaminius died in the 
disaster that necessitated the measure—adds in the traditional 
fashion: “Thus the state made a gain of a half.” It is not impos- 
sible that the aristocratic senate in the face of a terrible crisis, when 
the state credit was falling to the lowest ebb and when those who 
had good currency and metal would naturally hoard it, might resort 
to such drastic means of inflation to tide the treasury over the crisis. 
The government had presently to beg its citizens for gifts of jewelry, 
to mortgage the public lands, and to impose extraordinary income 
taxes. Unfortunately the crisis lasted for so many years that the 
new denarius made a permanent place for itself, of course at its own 
value. The government doubtless realized the unsoundness and 
danger of the measure since it raised the soldier’s pay to cover the 
difference. Another possible explanation of the measure is that it was 
a hasty experiment in fiat money made in order to help the populace 
meet wartime prices of food. Be that as it may, it is interesting 


1 This reduction of the silver coin may have begun before 217. From the point 
of view of foreign trade it was not in the nature of a debasement but rather of a gradual 
approximation to the weight of the Greek drachmas with which the denarius competed. 
In Greece and Sicily where gold was used with silver there was a tendency to reduce 
the size of the silver drachma to meet the falling price of gold. This in turn enabled 
the Romans to issue a lighter denarius. Ancient coins also tended to lighten by slow 
degrees because old coins that were furnished moneyers as samples for the mint were 
apt to be somewhat worn and therefore a trifle below weight. 

2 See Festus (ed. Lindsay) 470. 

3 Pliny N.H. xxxiii. 45. 
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to see that the senate was still so concerned in preserving the parity 
of bronze and silver that the new coin was made to exchange with the 
halved bronze as at the ratio of 112:1. Considering the necessary 
increase in the price of copper in war time, it is reasonable to suppose 
that this ratio fairly represents the market values. 

After the Punic war the uncial bronze survived only about fifty 
years, when issues of it gradually ceased, to be resumed only for a 
short period during the stress of the Social War. How Roman 
shopkeepers fared without new issues of small change is a deep 
enigma that has not been solved. If we could discover what the 
price of copper was at this time we should probably find the cause 
of the withdrawal of bronze in some wide fluctuation of values that 
made bimetallism impossible. Evidence from the Egyptian papyri 
of this period shows at least that the price of bronze kept varying 
excessively, but we do not yet know precisely what coin in Egypt 
was called the “bronze drachma.” All that we now know is that if 
the Egyptian silver drachma equalled the bronze drachma in weight, 
the ratio varied from 375:1 to 500:1.! If, as Grenfell and Hunt? 
insist, the bronze drachma did not weigh the same as the silver 
drachma, the evidence seems to point to a very high price of copper, 
a ratio indeed that varied from 20:1 to 35:1. In either case copper 
had shifted so far in value from the ratio of 112:1 assumed in the 
Roman coinage of 217 B.c. that Rome must either drop bimetallism 
and issue bronze as token money or stop coining bronze. That she 
took the latter course shows again her remarkable fear of token 
money, and should warn us not to assume its existence in earlier 
issues. Indeed, it was not till Rome became supreme in the Medi- 
terranean world and an autocratic emperor supreme in the state that 
the government found it possible to issue a coinage am did not 
represent intrinsic values.® 

In view of this consistent record of keeping bronze and silver at 
par, I would revert for a moment to the first silver coinage at Capua, 
and suggest a possible expianation for its place in the system. 


1 Mitteis-Wilcken, Chrestomatie, I, lxiv. 
2 Tebtunis pap. I, App. 2. 


* Cinna in issuing every seventh denarius in debased form demonstrated what 
any autocrat would soon be tempted to do. 
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Perhaps after all this coinage was not issued in complete disregard of 
the system at Rome, as is usually assumed by authorities who insist 
upon quoting the bronze as as worth 1:120 of silver throughout. It 
is not impossible to suppose that during the Latin War copper rose 
in value and that exchange then stood 108:1 in the market. If that 
is the case, the original Roman-Campanian double drachma was 
meant to exchange with three bronze asses as did the lighter double 
drachma of 312. It seems probable therefore that Rome consistently 
kept to a bimetallic policy from the beginning until about 150 B.c., 
when the bronze as was first withdrawn from circulation, and that 
the bronze as was issued at very nearly its intrinsic value throughout 
the period of double issues from 340 to 150 B.c. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 














ABSTRACT NOUNS IN HOMER 


By Grorce MELVILLE BoLLING 


Professor Scott has returned, CP, XIV, 144 ff., to the question 
of the distribution of abstract nouns in the Homeric poems in a 
fashion which seems to me to add to the confusion already preva- 
lent. If that were all, the matter might be allowed to straighten 
itself out, as it would do in the course of time. But Professor Scott 
also charges a most distinguished Hellenist with what amounts to 
bungling dishonesty. His verdict runs: Maurice Croiset ‘“de- 
serves severe criticism for taking over what he assumed was the 
correct figures of another and publishing them as his own.” This 
is a serious charge brought against an eminent scholar, a man of 
blameless reputation, and before accepting Professor Scott’s verdict 
it is right to consider the evidence upon which it is based. An 
examination of it will, I believe, free Croiset from any such impu- 
tation. 

Croiset published in his Histoire de la littérature grecque,' I, 384— 
87, statistics of the use of abstracts in -obvn, -in, -ris for the pur- 
pose of showing their increase in the Odyssey as compared with 
the Iliad. The totals given were 58 for the Iliad and 81 for the 
Odyssey. In the Classical Review, XXIV (1910), 8-10, Professor 
Scott pointed out various ‘errors in Croiset’s statistics,’ resulting 
in a change of the total figures to 79 for the Iliad and 81 (85) for 
the Odyssey. No comment was added, and indeed no comment 
seemed needed. This argument of “disintegrating criticism’ had 
been tested, and it had proved merely that the scholar who had 
advanced it was an incompetent observer. The cleverest expres- 
sion of the Unitarian view of the situation was found by Mr. 
Shewan (CP, X [1915], 155): ‘It only required a count, as once at 
the English court it only required the weighing of the pail of water 
with the fish in it.” 


1T use the third edition of 1910, Professor Scott the second of 1896, and the passage 
goes back to the first edition of 1887. 


(CuassIcaL PHILOLOGY XIV, October, 1919] 328 
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Such views I have never shared. To me the following argument 
seemed, and still seems, to hold good: First, the divergence between 
Croiset’s statistics and the actual usage of the Iliad is too great to 
be explained! as due to inaccuracy; secondly—this merely for 
logical completeness—in the case of a man like Croiset there can 
be no question of intentional misrepresentation of the facts; and 
thirdly, there remains then no other possibility except the hypoth- 
esis that Croiset’s figures present the usage of what I may call 
an Iliad proper; that is, a text from which parts regarded on other 
grounds as late have already been subtracted. At my suggestion 
one of my students, Mr. Erwin Esper, made a recount of the 
abstract nouns excluding the four ‘‘Odyssean”’ books (IK¥Q) and 
6 as an introduction to I, and by so doing reached results in sub- 
stantial agreement with those of Croiset. I was still puzzled by 
the fact that Croiset’s meaning was not expressed with unmistak- 
able clearness.” The explanation of that fact offered below may 
not be entirely satisfactory, but that is the least part of the ques- 
tion. The interpretation of the statistics here suggested must 
either be the one intended by Croiset, or else we have an incredible 
series of coincidences. 

Pending the solution of this puzzle I did not encourage the 
publication of Mr. Esper’s results, wishing also to review first the 
earlier treatments of the topic, especially that of Geppert.* 

In the meantime Professor Scott has himself compared Geppert 
and Croiset with results that are amazing. He writes (the italics 
are mine): ‘‘Croiset does not quote any authority for these figures, 
so that the assumption would be that he had made this investi- 
gation of the abstract for himself, but this is not the case, for I 
have found the source of the arguments and the identical figures in 
Geppert.”’ 


1 Not “‘excused,”’ for I have never regarded either ‘“‘ carelessness in compilation or 
intentional deception” as an ‘‘excuse”’ for anything. 


2It is to be noted, however, that the obscurity turns on a single phrase. Had 
Croiset printed ‘‘qui appartiennent & l’Iliade propre’’ instead of ‘‘qui appartiennent 
en propre Al ’Iliade’’ his meaning would have been clear. 


3 For that piece of bibliographic information I was indebted to the indefatigable 
energy of Mr. Shewan (loc. cit.): ‘‘The idea . . . . was as old as Geppert, and was 
constantly repeated, as by Bernhardy, Burnouf, Croiset, and Cauer.”’ 
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To make the comparison for ourselves is not so easy a matter 
as would appear from Professor Scott’s statement, for Geppert 
gives no figures at all. What Professor Scott means to assert is 
that computations based on lists of words given by Geppert will 
lead to ‘figures identical’ with those published by Croiset. That 
assertion is in absolute opposition to the facts. The computation 
may be made in various ways, for Geppert’s lists are obscure. 
They are arranged (cf. p. 84) on the following principle: words 
peculiar to his Iliad, words peculiar to his Odyssey, words found in 
both these poems, then the words occurring in other portions of the 
vulgate. Some words in the last list have already been mentioned 
as occurring in his original poems; throughout plural and singular 
of the same word are handled as two words; for some words it is 
left an open question whether they should be included or not; with 
the suffix -ris are mingled other words in -is; one word is put 
down under those occurring in the original Jliad alone and after- 
ward listed as belonging to both the original poems; and finally 
single occurrences of some words have either been missed or inten- 
tionally passed over in silence on the ground that they stand in 
interpolations. Evidently the ways in which the computation can 
be made are many; but there is not one of them which will disclose 
a single coincidence between the figures for Geppert’s original poems 
and the statistics of Croiset. Yet these are the figures which 
Professor Scott declares to be identical. 

To prove this I show in the accompanying tables and the 
appended notes all the possibilities, except that I have not counted 
any word twice, either because it occurs in both the “original” and 
the “‘late’”’ parts of the poems, or because it is found in both the 
singular and the plural.! 

On the line marked Geppert I are given the figures for Geppert’s 
original poems, which are according to Professor Scott the source 
of Croiset’s statistics. On the line marked Geppert II are given for 
the sake of completeness (though they are in reality irrelevant) the 
figures for the vulgate editions of the poems. Here coincidence 
should be expected—supposing that each scholar had independently 


1 Had the count been made in this fashion it would not have aided Professor 
Scott’s case. 
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ascertained correctly the number of occurrences in the vulgate. Such 
coincidence, even if perfect, would therefore contribute absolutely 
nothing toward proving that Croiset had ‘taken over what he 
assumed was the correct figures of Geppert.’ Fortunately even 
coincidence of this sort is almost entirely lacking.’ I follow the order 
in Croiset which differs from that of Geppert. 

For -otvn the figures are as follows: 


Iliad Odyssey Both 


Croiset 6 14 6 
Geppert I 12 6 2 
Geppert IT 13 15 5 


Norse.—Geppert mentions épyyoown both as peculiar to his Iliad and 
as found in both of his original poems. Correction of this will change his 
figures to 11-6-2, 12-15-5. Furthermore he ignores (perhaps intentionally, 


ef. under -rvs) the fact that irrocwn, pavrooivn, iro8npoown are found once 
each (w 40, « 509, w 233) in the Odyssey. Correction of this too yields: 
8-6-5, 9-15-8. 


No two figures are identical. Yet it is from these that Professor 
Scott draws the only example of identity which he submits as 
evidence. His words are: “Croiset limits the number of abstracts 
in -ovvn in the Iliad to twelve, which is precisely the number in 
Geppert’s first list of abstracts in his Iliad.”” The number twelve 
for Croiset is evidently obtained by adding the figures of the first 
and third columns—a process as faulty in logic as it is impeccable in 
arithmetic. What Professor Scott must show is that 6+6 and 12+2 
are identical figures. 

For -in the figures are as follows: 


Iliad Odyssey Both 
Croiset 21 32 17 
Geppert I 23 13 8 (11) 
Geppert IT 31 28 11 (14) 


Norre.—The variation according as the group dyyeAiy, dppovin, Oeomporin 
is excluded or included. 


1 The reasons will be understood readily: for the Odyssey it is the ‘personal 
equation’’; for the Iliad it is due to the fact that Croiset does not include the whole 
vulgate. 
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Again no two figures are identical. Without comment I pass to 
the figures for -ris: 


Iliad Odyssey Both 
Croiset 5 9 3 
Geppert I 3 6 1 (4) 
Geppert II 5 10 2 (5) 


Nore.—The figures in parentheses include the other words in -vs. 
Geppert lists épynorvs under the Odyssey, regarding (cf. 1, 21) N 731 as 
demonstrably spurious. 


At last we find one pair of “identical figures,” but even that one 
coincidence is not with Geppert I, as Professor Scott’s charge alleges. 
To increase this by undoing Geppert’s critical manipulation of 
épxnoris would be simply to obliterate one indication of the fact that 
Croiset’s work is not dependent on Geppert. Even that, as already 
pointed out, would not strengthen Professor Scott’$ case. That 
demands a coincidence between Croiset and Geppert I, for which there 
is neither here nor elsewhere a single shred of evidence. 

Professor Scott’s charge meets with another difficulty. It is 
perfectly obvious that anyone using Geppert must see “that ‘Iliad’ 
in Geppert did not mean the poem of that name but meant only 
portions” of that poem. To avoid that difficulty Professor Scott 
sets up the hypothesis ‘that Croiset obtained his figures not from 
Geppert but from some intermediate source in which [this] fact was 
overlooked.”’ This ad hoc assumption, however, need not be dis- 
cussed, because the fact it is advanced to explain (the alleged identity 
of Geppert’s and Croiset’s figures) has been proved not to exist. 

Until it can be shown that the pairs of figures 6-12, 14-6, 6-2; 
21-23, 32-13, 17-8(11); 5-3, 9-6, 3-1(4) are identical it must be 
held that Croiset’s figures were not obtained, either directly or 
indirectly, from Geppert. 

The idea that there was a progressive increase in the number of 
abstract words, and that contemporary literature would reflect this 
development, was of course not original with Croiset. To judge 
from Geppert (p. 83) it was a commonplace in 1840, when he used it 
to demonstrate the difference between “Homeric” and ‘“post- 
Homeric.”” No doubt it figured also in Pazschke’s De nominibus 
abstractis apud Homerum, which according to Terret appeared at 
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Halle in the same year. I have not the means to follow the trans- 
mission of that idea in all its ramifications and should consider it 
futile to do so. Mr. Shewan (loc. cit.) has singled out two prominent 
exponents of the idea. Both are among the sources of Croiset 
(Préface, pp. xxxixf.), and their treatment of the question may be 
expected to give a fair picture of the form in which the idea reached 
him. 

Bernhardy, Grundr. d. gr. Litt., II, i® (1877), p. 157, makes a 
general reference to Geppert for detailed work on linguistic differ- 
ences. within the Homeric poems but, when he comes to speak of the 
abstracts, cites neither Geppert nor any other authority. What he 
says (p. 179) is as follows: 


Im Wortgebrauch wie in Phrasen und Formeln neigt der Stil [der Odyssee] 
nach Art der geistesverwandten hinteren Buecher der Ilias, zur Abstraction 
und Kuenstlichen Metaphern, waehrend er von der naiven Sinnlichkeit sich 
entfernt; nicht minder wechselt er aber auch nach Buechern. Da bei 
Homer die Zahl der fuer abstrakten Wortsinn bestimmten Endungen klein 
ist, so darf man nicht uebersehen dass solche weniger in den aelteren Buechern 
der Ilias, haeufiger in den hinteren Gesaengen der Odyssee vorkommen: 
besonderen auf -rus (jvcraxris) und -oivyn xXAerrocwn, tapBoowwn, TexToov- 


, 


vdwy. Das unpassendste Wort der Art ist in w 167 roduKepdefnow. 


Shorter items (p. 172), likewise assigned to no source, are: “Das in 
jener haeufige &\n@einv kennt die Ilias bloss ¥ 361, 2407,” “uaxdoobyny 
bewog den Aristarch 2 30 zu verwerfen.” Burnouf, Hist. d. 1. litt. 
grecque (1869), I, 75, writes as follows: ‘‘L’Iliade ne renferme qu’un 
tres-petit nombre de termes abstraits exprimant des idées générales; 
l’Odyssée en renferme un grand nombre. .. . Ce contraste des deux 
langues peut étre aisement constaté par l’examen méme superficiel 
des Lexiques .. .” 

What we find here are general impressions upon a question 
believed to be of high importance. Was it not the most natural 
thing for a scholar to seek to substitute for such impressions precise 
statements.? Croiset does not tell us in so many words that he made 
investigations for this purpose, but the language he uses strongly 
suggests such an idea. The result would be an article never printed 
(perhaps never completed), an allusion to which is to be recognized 
in the phrase “sans vouloir dresser ici une statistique compléte,” 
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with its hint at fuller publication elsewhere. That was, I believe, 
the source of Croiset’s statistics. 

Recalling now the state of Homeric studies in the eighties and 
Bernhardy’s remarks quoted above, what was more natural than for 
Croiset to institute his comparison between the Odyssey and the 
Iliad less such portions as were believed to be late? Let us make the 
hypothesis that he set aside OIKWQ and see on the basis of Mr. 
Esper’s figures to what results that will lead. 

The facts for -civn are as follows: 

Iliad Odyssey Both 


Croiset 6 14 6 
Esper 6 15 6 


Nore.—There are found besides paxAoowvy, pynnoowwn, piroppoovvy in 
the “late” books, and dyavoppoowvn, raAat(c)uoovvy in these books and the 
Odyssey. 

Croiset has either missed an example in the Odyssey or has kept 
&xpnyuoobvn (p 502) apart for separate treatment because of Aristar- 
chus’ athetesis of p 501-4. Otherwise the results of the two counts 
are identical. 

Abstract nouns in -i7 occur as follows: 


Iliad Odyssey Both 
Croiset 21 32 17 
Esper 22 29 17 


Notre.—There are besides: in the “late” books alone dyarpoyin, Souy , 
ebrdoin, veoin, vorin, ruypaxin, brodetin, xopourumin; in these books and the 
Odyssey dexein, dAnBein, eLeoin, edxdein, Oariy. Also vyveucn, SundAcxin, found 
in both poems, are to be kept apart because of the question of their meaning. 

Mr. Esper had adopted Scott’s lists (Classical Review, XXIV, 9) 
as a basis for discussion. The greatest divergence is in the Odyssey, 
which does not of course affect our hypothesis. It is no greater than 
might be expected in view of the difficulty (admitted by Scott) of 
determining exactly which words belong to this class. Croiset 
probably excluded for the Iliad craéin and included for the Odyssey 
Sepupin (cf. vorin), Nopin (cf. Ludwich at 7 446 for ancient disputes 
about the accent), and iweprepin. 


1The matters mentioned in the notes appended to the tables are such as might 
naturally be ignored in a summary which was expressly stated to be incomplete. 
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Abstract nouns in -ris are found as follows: 


Iliad Odyssey Both 
Croiset 5 9 3 
Esper 4 9 3 


Norse.—There is found besides dxovrucri’s V 622. 


Here for the first time the hypothesis seems at fault, since Croiset’s 
figures are correct for the whole Jliad and not for the Iliad proper. 
The fact must be weighed against the satisfactory explanation which 
the hypothesis provides for the figures of -civn and -in. In my 
mind there is no doubt which way the balance must incline. I 
believe, therefore, that here there is an error in Croiset for which a 
number of explanations could be suggested. 

The hypothesis works. Croiset’s figures are substantially cor- 
rect, if we understand |’J/liade to mean not the vulgate text but that 
poem with OIKVQ excluded. Is there anything in Croiset’s work to 
confirm or to refute this supposition ? 

Croiset’s theory of the composition of the Iliad is that it began 
with a series of isolated songs: the “Quarrel,” the “Aristeia of 
Agamemnon,” the “Patrocleia,” the “Slaying of Hector.” By the 
side of these were other songs dealing with the same legend and by 
the same author but not definitely located in the series, such as the 
“Parting of Hector and Andromache” or the “ Embassy to Achilles.”’ 
On this theory it would be unnatural to regard the language of I 
as late. I recognize the discrepancy, but would account for it on the 
assumption that Croiset’s investigation of the abstract was an early 
piece of work made before he viewed the ‘‘ Embassy”’ in this light. 

On the other hand there is a significant passage on the page (386) 
following Croiset’s statistics. After pointing out that a&dnOein, an 
Odyssean word, is found in the Iliad only V 361, 2 407 “au milieu de 
développements que pour d’autres raisons, nous avons di attribuer 
aux derniers temps de la formation du poéme”’ he continues: “On 
peut done dire, sans exagération que ce mot n’appartient pas a4 la 
langue de |’Iliade.”” Is not this a warning against expecting such 
words to be listed as belonging to the Iliad? A footnote on the next 
page (387) shows that he does not think of the Doloneia as part of 
the Iliad: “le mot ¢vy7, qui est toujours remplacé dans |’Iliade par 
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pita ou PoBos (bets ne figure que dans la Dolonie).”” Finally it is 
very noteworthy that Croiset does not here take into consideration 
the fact that the Iliad is longer than the Odyssey. He treats the 
poems as if they were of equal length, which is approximately true 
if |’Iliade is taken in the sense which I have ascribed to it. 

There remains the question of how far Croiset’s presentation of 
the subject can be taxed with a lack of clearness and of how such a 
lack of clearness can be explained. That question turns on what 
on¢ has in mind when one speaks of the Iliad. A rather curious 
result of the Neo-Unitarian movement has been the apotheosis 
of the vulgate as established by Wolf. It is now apparently main- 
tained that the Iliad as written by Homer is the 15,693 lines that 
Wolf printed—no more and no less. But in the eighties of the 
last century that usage was not established. The word Iliad did 
not then have to be taken thus au pied de la lettre, but could be used 
to designate the genuine poem, disregarding its later accretions. 
Even then it was better to be precise and indicate what portions 
of the vulgate were thus discarded. This Croiset should have 
done; and no doubt he would have done it, had it not been for his 
intention of publishing elsewhere a detailed treatment of the subject. 
The alternative to believing this is to maintain that a blundering 
count led by accident to the results that might have been attained 
by setting aside the five books specified. 

There is, however, one blunder which Croiset did make, and that 
one Scott did not detect. It occurs in a footnote of the first edition, 
and was corrected by Croiset himself in the second edition. The 
total of Croiset’s figures for -cbvn, -in, -rbs is actually: Iliad 58, 
Odyssey 81; and these totals are so given in the second and third 
editions of his work. Cauer (Burs. Jahresbb. (1902), p. 119, and 
Grundfragen, p. 393) quoted 39 and 81 as the totals. Scott noticed 
the discrepancy, apparently regarded it as a blunder of Cauer’s 
in copying or printing, corrected it in his article in the Classical 
Review, and still refers to it as ‘the final form of the argument.’ 
As a matter of fact the figure 39 was the one given by Croiset in 
his first edition, and it was not a misprint; for comment is made 
upon the fact that the total (39) for the Iliad is less than half of the 
total (81) for the Odyssey. 
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The explanation of this blunder is simple and clinches my argu- 
ment. The fact that the addition is given in a footnote shows that 
it was an afterthought. In a moment of forgetfulness Croiset 
fancied that 58 was the total for the whole Iliad and subtracted 
from it the nineteen words (listed above) which occur in OIK¥Q 
but not in the other books of the Iliad. 

I have intentionally avoided any discussion of the merits of 
the argument itself, and have simply tried—it is the thing that 
should be done first in all polemics—to understand it as its author 
meant it. One may draw, as far as the present article is concerned, 
what conclusions he will from the distribution of these abstract 
suffixes in the Homeric poems. But it will be, I trust, impossible 
to argue hereafter either that Croiset was incompetent to compile 
such statistics, or that he was “taking over what he assumed was 
the correct figures of another and publishing them as his own.” 
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ATHENIAN MAGISTRATES AND SPECIAL PLEAS! 


By GrorGe MILLER CALHOUN 


The Athenian magistrate in whose court a rapaypag7 was filed 
to bar an action at law very often suspended proceedings in the 
original action and referred the issue raised by the special plea to a 
dicastic court for decision.2 He was not, however, obligated to this 
course, since he exercised very considerable discretionary powers in 
the handling of actions. He could himself sustain the plea and 
dismiss the action summarily if he saw fit, or he could even decline 
to receive a complaint when it was first presented, without waiting 
for the intervention of a wapaypad7.* Furthermore there can be 
little doubt that his authority extended to the summary denial of 
a Tapaypady, without reference to a dicastery.* This leads us to 
inquire upon what basis these powers were granted and with what 
limitations. What were the considerations that determined a 
magistrate at one time to reject a proffered complaint, at another 
to dismiss an action summarily at the dvdxpiots as the result of a 
mwapaypaon, or in another instance to refer the question of admis- 
sibility to a dicastic court? Was he guided solely by his individual 
judgment in dealing with each case, or was his course predetermined 
by general rules of law or established precedents which he merely 
applied to particular situations? This question, while in some of 

1The last of three studies on problems connected with special pleas in Attic 
law; for the earlier papers cf. Class. Phil., XIII, 169-85; XIV, 20-28. 

2 Lipsius, Recht, p. 854. 

3 Ibid., pp. 845, 854, 818 f.; cf. MSL, pp. 833, 795 ff. 


‘Cf. Platner, I, 158; Lipsius, Recht, p. 835. While Lipsius does not explicitly 
state that a magistrate could deny a rapaypag@7 summarily, he evidently assumes that 
he had this power, as appears from the words “Ist eine Einrede gegen die Klage . . . . 
zuriickgewiesen.’’ This assumption is necessary and merely extends to rapaypagdh 
the powers which magistrates are known to have exercised in the case of other forms 
of pleading. If a magistrate had been obliged to convoke a dicastic court for the 
trial of every plea in bar of action, however trivial or faulty it might be, judgment 
could have been evaded indefinitely by merely bringing in a succession of special pleas- 
The writer has cited elsewhere a case which indicates that public arbitrators could 
deny special pleas without reference to the examining magistrate (Class. Phil., 
XIV, 25). 
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its phases it concerns chiefly the student of special pleas, in its 
entirety embraces the whole matter of the powers and functions of 
Athenian magistrates. 

Schoemann long ago attempted to solve the problem by dis- 
tinguishing between the grounds for dismissal “welche ihrer Natur 
nach schon bei der Annahme der Klage zur Sprache kommen konnten 
oder mussten” and those “welche bei der Anakrisis vom Gegner 
vorgebracht wurden.” In the first class? he includes cases in which 
(1) the person of plaintiff or defendant constitutes a bar of action, 
or the suit is obviously inadmissible;? (2) the defendant does not 
appear and the zpdécxAnors is not established; (3) the plaintiff declines 
to put his pleading in the form required by the magistrate; (4) the 
premises do not constitute legal ground for action, or at least for 
the action proposed; (5) the action is not instituted at a time pro- 
vided by law; (6) the action does not fall within the jurisdiction 
of the magistrate. In the discussion of the first, fourth, and sixth 
grounds, however, we note the qualifying statement that “wenn die 
Behoérde iiber die Zulassigkeit der Klage nur zweifelhaft war,’”’ he 
could receive the complaint and wait for the defendant to assail 
its admissibility by a special plea. In the chapter on the special 
pleas,* Schoemann presents a list of the grounds for dismissal “‘ welche 
bei der Anakrisis vom Gegner vorgebracht wurden.” And here we 
find repeated the first, fourth, and sixth items of the earlier list, with 
the addition of pleas of “accord and satisfaction,”’ previous judgment, 
and the law of limitations. When this classification is analyzed, it 
is seen that the items which appear exclusively in the first list embrace 
merely matters of formal detail in which the plaintiff could readily 
amend his procedure to meet the magistrate’s requirements.’ The 
really important grounds for dismissal, having to do with the status 


1 MSL, p. 833. 

2 Ibid., pp. 795 ff. 

3 The classification here of cases in which the inadmissibility of the action was 
apparent ‘“‘auf den ersten Anblick”’ is of course illogical. 

4 Ibid., pp. 833 ff. 

5 If through ignorance or carelessness the plaintiff had committed some purely 
formal error in pleading, or presented his complaint at the wrong time, or neglected 


to have proof of the rpécxAnois at hand, he was doubtless given an opportunity of 
rectifying the mistake before his suit was thrown out of court. 
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of plaintiff or defendant, the legal basis of the action, and the com- 
petency of the court, appear in both lists. Furthermore it is quite 
conceivable that under certain circumstances a magistrate might, 
without waiting for a rapaypad7, refuse to receive a complaint on 
one of the grounds that are here assigned exclusively to the second 
class.'. We must therefore conclude that in general these causes of 
dismissal might become operative at any stage in the proceedings 
and that the distinction attempted by Schoemann is unsound. If 
this be so, his contribution toward the solution of our problem is 
reduced to the rather vague statements that the magistrate could 
accept a complaint and await the filing of a special plea if he “‘iiber 
die Zulissigkeit der Klage nur zweifelhaft war,” and that he could 
refer the special plea to a dicastic court “wenn sie selbst dariiber 
nicht entscheiden konnte oder wollte.”” These bring us no nearer 
to a real comprehension of the principles that guided him in the 
exercise of his functions. 

Heffter had been content to dismiss the problem with the mere 
conjecture ‘dass die Archonten eine ganz unstatthaft scheinende 
Klage zuriickweisen konnten.’* Platner gave it more serious con- 
sideration and distinguished between the summary rejection of a 
complaint’ and the handling of a special plea,‘ which might be decided 
by the magistrate or referred to a dicastic court. His treatment, 
which is chiefly concerned with the plea to the jurisdiction, is less 
systematic and complete than Schoemann’s. It is open to the same 
objection, that he undertakes to define the magistrate’s powers by 
classification of the various grounds for dismissal. He assumes 
certain classes of objections to have been decided by the magistrate 
and others to have been reserved for trial before the dicasts, and 
does not perceive that most pleas in bar of action might in one case 
be ruled on by the magistrate and in another brought before a 
dicastic court. Platner’s nearest approach to the formulation of any 
general principle is the interesting suggestion that pure questions 

1 For example, the magistrate might discover from a statement of the plaintiff 
that the latter was, through ignorance of the law, presenting a complaint that was 
barred by the “statute of limitations.’’ In such a case he certainly would not wait 


for the dvaxpiors and the filing of a special plea but would reject the complaint on the 
basis of the plaintiff's admission. 


2P. 288. § Vol. I, p. 125. ‘ Tbid., pp. 158 ff. 
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of law might have been decided by the magistrates.! Unfortunately 
he does not proceed to a critical examination of the question he 
raises, since he finds an obstacle in the special pleas based on the 
amnesty,? but turns aside to the consideration of pleas to the 
jurisdiction and does not return to the more general aspects of 
the problem. 

Lipsius in his revision of Der Attische Process adopted Schoe- 
mann’s conclusions practically without change or comment.2 In 
Das Attische Recht he makes very considerable changes in the arrange- 
ment of the material and gives less prominence to the classification 
that has been discussed,‘ but his conclusions are not different in any 
essential respect. There is unfortunately the same vagueness 
wherever the real problem is touched upon. “In solchen Fallen, 
in denen die Unzulissigkeit der Klage unzweifelhaft war,” the 
magistrate must have had the right of summary rejection’ “In 
den weit zahlreicheren Fallen, in denen es einem Zweifel unterlag, 
ob eine Klage iiberhaupt oder wenigstens in der gewahlten Form 
und vor der angerufenen Behérde gesetzlich zulaissig war, der Beamte 
es auf die Einrede des Gegners gegen ihre Zulissigkeit ankommen 
liess.”® Approximately a century of investigation has got us no 
further than this from Schoemann’s “ Zweifelhaftigkeit.”’ It remains 
to be seen whether a search for cases and a careful analysis of the 
considerations upon which a dismissal might properly be based at 
the different stages in the preparation of a case for trial will be pro- 
ductive of any more definite results. 

First to be considered is the rejection of a complaint by the 
magistrate prior to the introduction of the defendant’s pleading 
and consequently without the intervention of rapaypady. A case 
which manifestly belongs here is that in which the Bao.debs refused 


1Vol. I, p. 158. 


2 Platner’s reasoning here is faulty. In the law to which he refers (Isoc. xviii. 2) 
the clause rods 5’ &pxovras wept robrov mp@rov elodyew directs merely that the special 
plea is to be brought to trial and decided before the original action can proceed. 
Furthermore, the writer cannot subscribe to the view that pleas based on the amnesty 
involved only questions of law. The real obstacle to the assumption that pure ques- 
tions of law were decided by the magistrates lies in the nature of the dicastic courts 
and the fundamental theory of their institution (cf. infra, p. 349). 


3 MSL, pp. 795 ff., 833 ff. 5 Tbid., pp. 818 f., 845. 
4 Ibid., pp. 818 f. 6 Ibid., p. 845. 
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to entertain Philocrates’ action against the Choregus for homicide.! 
When the complaint was tendered, the magistrate, after having 
read out the laws which required him to hold three rpodixacia: in 
three successive months and to bring the action into court in the 
fourth month, pointed out that the time remaining to his term of 
office was insufficient and that he was not permitted to hand over 
an action pending to his successor. In this instance of rejection 
“auf den ersten Anblick” the grounds of the magistrate’s action 
are quite clear. His course is determined by the laws in his posses- 
sion and by a fact of which he takes judicial notice, namely, the date 
on which his term of office expires. It is quite likely that in the same 
way the magistrate would dismiss an action if facts which constituted 
a bar to its admissibility were confessed on the face of the complaint. 
For example, to take an extreme case, we cannot believe that the 
polemarch would entertain a complaint in a civil action in which the 
parties were given the official designations that showed them to be 
Athenian citizens. 

Quite as instructive are a number of cases which show that 
magistrates could dismiss actions upon the basis of facts established 
by examination of the plaintiff. The so-called Draconian laws 
concerning homicide required that plaintiffs should be interrogated 
regarding their relationship to the victim and should affirm upon 
oath that they were within the degree of relationship that conferred 
the right of prosecution.? If they declined to take the oath and 
thereby admitted that they were not entitled to prosecute, the action 
was dismissed. This same principle is illustrated by the action of 
the Eleven in connection with the draywy7 brought by Dionysius 
against Agoratus. The complaint did not contain the phrase 
éx’ abropwpw, and the Eleven “compelled’’ Dionysius to insert it.’ 
This must mean, as Lipsius has observed,‘ that they would have 
rejected the action if he had refused to make the insertion. A 
refusal to include the affirmation demanded could have been con- 
strued only as an admission that the circumstances of the offense 


1 Ant. vi. 38, 42; cf. Lipsius, Recht, p. 809. 

2 [Dem.] xlvii. 70 ff., especially 72: é r@ dpxw trepwrap ri ae éoriv. 
3 Lys. xiii. 85-87; cf. Lys. x. 10. 

4 Recht, p. 819. 
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did not legally justify prosecution by draywy7. Another case that 
is interesting in this connection is that of a claimant for an estate 
who was “compelled” at the dvaxpiois to insert in his pleading, in 
order to prevent the summary rejection of his suit, the statement 
that his mother was the sister of the testator. What we are dealing 
with in these cases is no mere meticulous observance of formal 
nicety. In each instance the affirmation required by the magistrate 
is necessary to put in controversy facts upon which the admissibility 
of the action is directly conditioned. A refusal to make the affirma- 
tion would have established conclusively the inadmissibility of the 
action sought. 

It is of the utmost importance to note in regard to these cases 
that, while the plaintiff’s refusal to plead a fact upon which his 
right of action depends is regarded as conclusively establishing the 
inadmissibility of his suit, his affirmative declaration of such a fact 
is not conclusive but merely serves to raise an issue which it is for 
the dicasts to decide. So in the Agoratus case a refusal to plead 
that the offender was taken é’ abro@wpw would have resulted in the 
immediate dismissal of the action by the magistrates, but the plain- 
tiff’s declaration that he was so taken merely puts the matter in issue. 
The magistrate has no authority to decide the question of fact thus 
raised, but can only receive the pleading and prepare it for presenta- 
tion to the dicastic court. In these instances then we have a clear 
and definite basis for the summary rejection of a complaint. The 
magistrate knows the laws governing the admissibility of actions, for 
he is in possession of official copies.?, That is to say, he knows what 
several actions fall within his jurisdiction, the times at which they 
may properly be instituted, and the persons in whom the right of action 
is reposed as well as the issues of fact that may properly be raised by 
the plaintiff’s declaration in each several action. These laws he 
applies to facts of which he takes judicial notice, or those which appear 


1Tsaeus x. 2: fvayxacpat .. . . Thy unrépa Thy euhy by rH dvaxplice ’Apicrapxou 
elvat ddeAgpiv mpooypayacGar. Wyse seems to be on safe ground when he concludes 
that the speaker had no valid claim to the estate as grandson of Aristarchus I, “and 
was only allowed to proceed on condition of amending his plea and petitioning as 
nephew of Aristarchus II’’ (Isaeus, p. 651; cf. p. 654). See also Lipsius, Recht, 
p. 819, n. 55. 


2 Ant. vi. 38; CIA i. 61. 5-6. 
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on the face of the complaint, or are conclusively established by, admis- 
sions of the plaintiff, or by the plaintiff’s refusal to plead. If any 
of these facts, so established, constitutes a bar to the admissibility 
of the action, he has no choice but to dismiss the suit at whatever 
point in the proceedings its inadmissibility is established. But if 
its inadmissibility is not so established, and an issue of fact is properly 
tendered by the plaintiff, the magistrate cannot dismiss the action. 

We have now to consider the conduct of a case subsequent to 
the defendant’s appearance and the filing of his pleading. This 
pleading might always take the form of an answer or general denial 
of the matters alleged in the complaint. In that event an issue or 
issues of fact arose upon the pleadings, and apparently the only course 
open to the magistrate was to refer those issues to a dicastic court | 
for decision. In no case do we find evidence that an involuntary 
dismissal could be ordered where the defendant had answered by a 
general denial. This is entirely in consonance with the principle 
that was found to govern in the earlier stages of the proceedings, for 
to order a dismissal under these circumstances would be in effect 
to sustain the defendant’s answer and thereby to decide the issues 
of fact that arose upon the pleadings. 

In many instances the defendant did not enter a general denial 
but resorted to d:auaprupia or rapaypad7n, pleas which frequently 
stated a fact or facts relied upon in bar of action.! The question 
of admissibility thus raised was, as has been noted,? sometimes 
decided by the magistrate and sometimes referred to a dicastic 
court. We may now consider the magistrate’s part in the proceed- 
ings that followed the introduction of these special pleas. Nowhere 
does the principle which has been developed appear more distinctly 
than in the procedure that was followed in case the defendant elected 
to set up a bar of action by means of dtazaprupia. The successive 
steps fortunately are well established.* The defendant introduced 
a witness who deposed that the action was inadmissible. Impeach- 
ment of the witness by the plaintiff was followed immediately by 


1 As, for example, that there has been a private arbitration of the plaintiff’s claim 
and an award, or that the plaintiff has given a release from all claims. 


2 Cf. supra, pp. 341-42. 
3 See Lipsius, Recht, pp. 854 ff. 
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the dismissal of the action,’ which could be reinstated only upon the 
successful prosecution of the perjury charge. If the plaintiff declined 
to prosecute and thereby admitted the facts relied on in bar, his 
refusal was taken to establish such facts conclusively and the order 
of dismissal which had been entered by the magistrate became final.? 
But if the plaintiff brought an action for perjury against the witness 
and thereby accepted the issue tendered by the defendant, an issue 
of fact arose upon the pleadings, and this was not decided by the 
magistrate but was referred to a dicastic court for trial. 

We may now proceed with some confidence to apply this principle 
in the analysis of the successive steps that followed the filing of a 
mwapaypagyn. The magistrate’s first duty was to rule upon the admis- 
sibility of the special plea.* It is quite obvious that it was not within 
his province to question the existence of the fact or facts maintained. 
in the plea, but merely to assure himself that those facts would if 
established constitute a bar of action as provided by the laws govern- 
ing admissibility. In other words, he did not undertake to decide the 
issue of fact tendered by the rapaypad7 but merely assured himself 
that it was proper matter for a special plea in bar. If the rapaypady 
was accepted, it next devolved upon him to give the plaintiff an 
opportunity of pleading to it. If the plaintiff declined to plead, 
which amounted to a withdrawal of his action, the rapaypad7 was 
sustained and the magistrate ordered a dismissal. This he could 
do because the refusal to plead, like the refusal to prosecute the 
witness in dvauaprupia, was an admission of the facts relied on in 
bar and the dismissal was in effect voluntary. If a magistrate ever 


1 Tsaeus v. 17. 


2 There is a case (Isoc. xviii. 11-12) in which an action is brought a second time 
after dayaprupla without prosecution of the witness, but this was clearly an irregular 
proceeding. See Class. Phil., XIII, 179. 


3 Supra, p. 338. 
4 Infra, p. 349. 


5 The plea to the rapaypadn appears to have been unwritten and quite informal, 
for in Nicobulus vs. Pantaenetus, a rapaypagn, the original complaint and the rapa- 
padn seem to constitute the pleadings before the court (Dem. xxxvii. 22 ff.). See 
Platner, I, 137. 


6 Cf. the rule in common-law pleading that ‘‘issue when well tendered must be 
accepted’’ (Stephen, On Pleading [9th Am. ed.], *56—60). 
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ordered an involuntary dismissal at this stage,’ it could have been 
only because the plaintiff had admitted in response to interrogation 
some fact that constituted a bar of action. Failing such an admis- 
sion, if the plaintiff pleaded to the rapaypadgn and thus accepted the 
issue tendered by the defendant, the magistrate must have had to 
refer the issue of fact that arose upon the pleadings to a dicastic 
court for trial. 

To sum up briefly, the magistrate’s power of dismissing actions 
was not exercised arbitrarily or at random, but was determined and 
regulated by a consistent and reasonable principle of jurisprudence. 
The laws provided, directly or indirectly, that the existence of certain 
facts should effect a bar of action in certain suits.2 At whatever 
stage in a legal proceeding such a fact was conclusively established 
and there was no longer need for the introduction of evidence to 
prove it, the magistrate dismissed the action.? But whenever an 
issue of fact was properly tendered and accepted, the issue that thus 
arose was referred to a dicastic court for trial. 

At this point a question of some importance suggests itself. 
What recourse had the plaintiff when the magistrate dismissed his 
action improperly? If, for example, the magistrate disregarded the 
principle that has been developed and sustained a rapaypadn when 
its allegations of fact were disputed and should have been established 
by evidence before a dicastic court, had the plaintiff no legal remedy ? 
The magistrate was of course responsible for his official acts and could 


1Cf. Lipsius, Recht, p. 854: ‘von der Behérde zuriickgewiesen,”’ Lipsius finds 
a case of this kind in Lys. xvii. 5: dreypavavrd pou ras dixas Europor Pacxovres elvat. 
It is quite possible that this is an instance of dismissal, but we cannot be certain, as 
the wording of the passage does not exclude the possibility that the special plea was 
sustained by a dicastic court. 


2On the form in which these provisions were enacted see Class. Phil., XIII, 
174-76. An example of a provision which operated indirectly as a bar of action under 
certain circumstances is the requirement of three zpodixacia: at intervals of a month 
in homicide cases; cf. supra, p. 342. 


3 The writer has been unable to find anything in Lipsius’ discussion of special 
pleas that may?be construed as a recognition of this principle except the statement 
(Recht, p. 854) that in actions that were expressly forbidden by law ‘“‘ wenn der Tatbe- 
stand nicht zu bestreiten war, die Behérde zur Abweisung der Klage befugt war, 
lasst sich nicht wohl bezweifeln.”” This is a passing observation upon this single 
class of actions, and seems to be rather a reflection of Platner’s idea that the magistrate 
decided questions of law (cf. Platner, I, 158; supra, pp. 340-41) than a recognition of 
the principle that has been developed in this study. 
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be held accountable for improper conduct at his audit or even at the 
émtxe.porovia which took place once in each prytany.' But it may 
well be doubted whether this provision for the punishment of the 
offending officer offered the plaintiff an adequate or convenient 
remedy for the injustice and injury he might sustain through an 
improper decision. Lipsius remarks that in cases of a certain class 
the plaintiff whose action was dismissed must have had the right 
“eine Entscheidung durch den Gerichtshof zu erlangen.” Unfor- 
tunately he presents no evidence in support of his conjecture and 
makes no suggestion as to the means by which such an appeal might 
be taken.2?, However, there happens to be a case that affords a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. In Aristodicus vs. Pancleon*® 
the defendant was cited to appear before the polemarch. He 
appeared, but when called on to file his answer to the complaint 
entered a plea to the jurisdiction in which he affirmed that he was 
a Plataean, that is, a citizen, and could not be sued in the court of 
the polemarch. ’/ The plaintiff thereupon had recourse to dtauaprupia 
and produced a witness who deposed that Pancleon was not a 
Plataean. Although Pancleon gave notice of his intention to prose- 
cute the witness, he did not file a complaint within the prescribed 
time, and thus permitted the plaintiff to go on with his action and 
eventually to secure a verdict. We cannot be certain that in this 
instance the polemarch had sustained the special plea and was going 
on to dismiss the complaint, but it is very likely that this was the 
case. Otherwise the plaintiff would have been under no necessity 
of incurring the trouble and risk of d:tayaprupia, but would simply 
have accepted the issue tendered by the defendant and allowed the 
question of admissibility to come into court on the special plea.‘ 
However, it is immaterial whether in this instance the magistrate 
actually sustained the plea; the importance of the case lies in the 
fact that it illustrates a simple and effective proceeding by which the 
plaintiff who feels that his suit has been dismissed improperly can have 
the question of admissibility brought directly before a dicastic court. 


1 MSL, p. 798; Lipsius, Recht, p. 819. 2 Recht, p. 854. 


3 Lys. xxiii. 13-14. The case is correctly analyzed by Shuckburgh (notes ad loc.) 
and by Wyse (Isaeus, p. 233). 


4 Infra, p. 348. 
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No one so far as the writer is aware has yet suggested a satis- 
factory explanation of the fact that dvauaprupia was employed by 
plaintiffs as well as by defendants. Heffter,! Schoemann,? and 
Platner® all state that dvayaprupia was employed by the plaintiff to 
oppose a tapaypadg7 filed by the defendant, and all cite the Pancleon 
case, which is the only instance of dvauaprupia on the part of a plain- 
tiff. Here the question has been allowed to rest. They do not tell 
us why the plaintiff should take the trouble of presenting a witness 
when he could achieve the same result without annoyance, delay, 
or risk merely by pleading to the tapaypagy. Nothing is added to 
our knowledge by the observation of Lipsius that dvayaprupia on 
the part of the plaintiff ‘‘nur selten vorkam” because “das Vor- 
handensein eines Hindernisses leichter zu bezeugen ist als sein 
Fehlen.’* What we wish to know is why a plaintiff should have 
employed it at all, except when he was sure that the rapaypag7 was 
a mere dilatory maneuver and that the defendant would not venture 
to prosecute the witness. Under what circumstances did it procure 
him an advantage commensurate with the trouble and risk it entailed, 
or when was it necessary to keep his complaint from being dismissed ? 
The answer is clearly that suggested above. Avayuaprupia was 
employed by the plaintiff in case the magistrate sustained, improperly 
in the plaintiff’s opinion, a special plea in bar; it was a means of 
appealing from the ruling and getting the question of admissibility 
before a dicastic court. 

It has been convenient to distinguish repeatedly between the 
magistrate’s application of the law to established facts and his refer- 
ence of an issue of fact to the dicastic court. This is not to-be 

1 Pp. 348 ff. Heffter suggests (p. 349) that ‘‘es dem Klager nur erlaubt war, der 
Paragraphe des Gegners durch eine Diamartyrie zu begegnen und dadurch das Ver- 
fahren in der Euthydikia zu erhalten.’’ But dcayaprupia can keep the proceedings 
to ed@viixia only if the defendant declines to prosecute the witness, and he would not 
ordinarily decline if he had already entered a rapaypadf on his own initiative. The 
proceeding could have had the effect Heffter ascribes to it only in case the rapaypag7 
was not a bona fide attempt to bar the action but a mere trick to cause delay, as it 
appears to have been in the Pancleon case. For if the defendant prosecutes, the 
plaintiff has gained nothing by his maneuver and might better have pleaded to the 
wapaypagy (cf. infra, p. 349). 

2 MSL, p. 842. 

3 Vol. I, p. 165. 

4 Recht, p. 854, n. 30. 
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confused with Platner’s suggestion! that “eine reine Rechtsfrage”’ was 
decided by the magistrate, or with the principle observed in modern 
jurisprudence that questions of law are for the court, questions of 
fact for the jury. The examining magistrate and the dicastic court 
do not correspond to our judge and jury either in theory or in prac- 
tice. The dicasts constituted a court of last resort that exercised 
final jurisdiction in the trial of all questions both of law and of fact. 
However, there could have been no effective administration of justice 
if provision had not been made for an authoritative summary applica- 
tion of the laws that governed the admissibility of actions. To this 
end the magistrates were permitted, even after the final jurisdiction 
had been vested in the dicastic courts, to continue in the exercise of 
certain discretionary powers and to dismiss summarily actions they 
deemed inadmissible. Since a litigant could always take an appeal 
by dtauaprupia, this involved no surrender of authority on the part 
of the dicastic courts. In the event that a real question of law, which 
necessitated a judicial decision, was raised, the magistrate no doubt 
referred it to the dicasts as readily as he did issues of fact.2_ The 
function of the magistrate was the application of the law to proved 
facts; interpretation of the law and determination of disputed facts 
were alike reserved for the dicasts. The basis of this distribution 
of functions is a distinction, not between questions of law and ques- 
tions of fact as in English and American courts, but between matters 
either of law or of fact that stand unquestioned or proved and those 
that require determination. Since in Athens there was little legal 
interpretation and pure questions of law were seldom raised,’ in the 
majority of cases we find the magistrate applying the law but referring 
issues of fact to the dicasts. Consequently the evidence available 
for a solution of our problem has to do rather with questions of fact 


1 Supra, p. 340. 


2 We have no instance in which a pure question of law is argued during the prepara- 
tion of a case for trial. But the burden of proof obviously would rest upon those who 
maintained that the magistrate would undertake to decide finally legal questions of 
importance. 


3 Occasionally we find a question of law being argued before a court, but the whole 
tendency of development in Attic law was away from interpretation and definition of 
laws through decisions and toward the simple and direct application of legislative 
enactments. 
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than with questions of law, and our conclusion has been formulated 
accordingly. In effect it is that the magistrate made no decisions 
which required to be based on evidence. This suggests that the 
Athenians were not unfamiliar with the principles of judicial proof.! 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the system of pleading 
which we have traced in its general outlines compares not altogether 
unfavorably with those that have been established by our own codes 
of civil procedure in many states. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
1 It will prove interesting to apply to the cases that have been studied the remarks 


of Mr. Justice Stephens (Digest of the Law of Evidence, Articles 58-60 [4th Eng. ed.]) 
on the judicial proof of facts: judicial notice, admissions by the parties, and evidence. 














ATHENIAN CASUALTY LISTS 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 


In CIA 1. 432-62! are collected a number of Athenian casualty 
lists covering a period of years in the fifth century which yield some 
interesting information regarding the method of publishing the names 
of those who died in action. Of the many questions suggested by 
these lists only a few have been treated with any degree of complete- 
ness.2_ Before proceeding to a discussion of them it will be advisable 
to outline the Athenian military organization. A psephism of the 
assembly authorized the mobilization of the troops and specified 
the number required for a particular campaign. The citizens of the 
first three Solonian census classes served as hoplites grouped in 
tribes which were identical with the civil tribes. The tribes again 
were subdivided into classes, each class containing those who had 
been enrolled for service in the same year. The Athenians rendered 
military service from 18 to 60 years of age and so there would in 
any year be 42 classes of hoplites enrolled under the names of 42 
archons, the oldest group passing out each year and being replaced 
by the incoming epheboi under the name of the archon of the current 
year. The mobilization psephism specified the classes from which 
men were to be called.‘ The ten generals managed the selection of 
the troops. Under them as chief commanders of the army as a whole 
were the taxiarchs who commanded the various tribes, two hipparchs, 
each commanding the cavalry of five tribes, and ten phylarchs, 


1Cf. also 4. 1 (suppl. to Vol. 1) pp. 107-11. For a convenient collection of 
Athenian casualty lists see Malzer, Verluste und Verlustlisten im griechischen Altertum 
bis auf die Zeit Alexanders des grossen, 1912. 

2 Malzer, op. cit., on the basis of the historians and the casualty lists, attempts to 
estimate the losses suffered in the various battles in the fifth and fourth centuries. 
He reprints the Athenian casualty lists with brief comments on the date of the inscrip- 
tions and identification of battles and of individuals. His final summary, entitled 
“Die Einrichtung der Listen”’ (pp. 108 ff.), leaves many interesting problems un- 
touched. 

3 For epheboi see Taylor, ‘‘The Athenian Ephebic Oath,” Classical Journal, XIII 
[1918], 495 ff. 

4 On the whole subject of Athenian military organization see Gilbert, Constitutional 
Antiquities, pp. 310 ff. For the organization of the cavalry see Aristotle Politeia 
49. 2. 


(CLASSICAL PHILOLoGy XIV, October, 1919] 351 
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each commanding the cavalry of one tribe. After the selection of 
the number required by the psephism had been made the names of 
the soldiers were posted. From a passage in Aristophanes, which 
speaks of a soldier as not knowing that he was drafted until he saw 
his name on the statue of Pandion, it is apparent that they were 
posted by tribes, the list of each tribe being fixed upon the statue of 
the eponymous hero of that tribe.? 

Two passages in Aristophanes refer to tampering with the lists 
of hoplites. In ‘The Knights Demos after his regeneration promises 
that when a hoplite is placed on a muster list he shall stay there 
regardless of any influence that may be used. 

ered’ drdirns évrebels év Karadoyw 
ovdels kara orovdas pereyypadjcerat 
GAN’ Gorep hv 7d mpGrov éyyeypayera? 


The responsibility of the taxiarchs for these irregularities is clearly 
indicated in a passage of The Peace. Even if it is assumed that the 
reference is here to changes made on the list after publication, there 
still must have been a muster roll different from the permanent roll 
with indications of the services performed by individuals on the 
various campaigns of a particular year. Each taxiarch naturally 
kept the service lists for his own tribe and made out the muster 
rolls for each campaign from his service list. These special pub- 
lished muster rolls naturally formed an excellent basis for checking 
up the soldiers to see if all of those specified presented themselves for 
the expedition.’ The taxiarchs carried the lists with them on the 
campaign.® 

1 Aristotle 53. 7. 

2 Aristophanes Paz 1181 ff. and scholiast: 

abptov 3’ é00’ 4 ’Eodos* 
T@ 8& oirl’ obk kovnr’* ob yap pdew dy" 


elra rpoords mpds Tév dviptayra rév Llavdlovos 
eléev adrév, xamopGv Get 7G xaxG Brbrwv dxdv" 
3 Knights 1369 ff. 
4 Lines 1180 f. The passage speaks first of the cowardice of the taxiarchs abroad 
and then of their unfairness at home in making out the muster rolls: 
Tovs pev ey ypadorres judy, rods 8’ dvw re xal xarw 
eEadeigovres Sis 4 rpils. 
5 For roll call at the beginning of an expedition see Aristophanes Paz 354 with 
scholiast; Andoc. de Myst. 45. 
6 Lysias 15. 5. 
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Service was required of the allies, and it is a reasonable supposition 
that the quota required from each ally was fixed at Athens, either by 
the ecclesia or the military authorities, and that the types of the 
troops were specified. Then these demands were sent to the allies, 
who were required to mobilize and equip the specified number, 
managing the matter according to their own individual conscription 
systems.! Although Athenian cleruchs resident on alien soil kept 
their full citizenship rights and served in their own tribes, there 
must have been some method of mobilizing them in their cleruchies.? 
That there was some regular system for drafting metics is not to be 
denied, but the manner of their registration is somewhat obscure. 
Clerc advances the theory*® that the deme register (Anétapxixdv 
‘Ypauareiov) served as a basis for metic military service. He bases 
his argument on the fact that metics were regularly employed on 
garrison duty at home so that the tactical divisions of the regular 
army were not necessary for them. Although the metic was kept in 
a battalion distinct from the Athenian citizen,‘ he served with the 
tribe which included his deme.5 The theory is very attractive and 
may well be right, for a basis of classification other than territorial 
does not suggest itself. Light-armed troops recruited from the 
thetes, from the allies, and from the slaves were employed to some 
extent. In the account of the battle of Delium*® Thucydides remarks 
in passing, yrdol 5 éx mapackevns wey wrdiopévor obre Tére Taphcay 
obre éyévovro rn moder’ olrep 5é EvveréBadov Svres ToANaTAGOLOL TOY 
évavriwy, Gomrdol Te wodAoi HKodovOnoav. There were, however, 7e\- 
raorai and archers.’ It is impossible that their service was purely 
voluntary. There is no record of permanent lists of such troops, 
but there were apparently draft lists of all types of troops for specific 


1 When Demosthenes organized the reinforcements for Nicias in Sicily, Thucydides 
merely says that he sent to the allies for troops (7. 17). 


2 Occasionally a list containing only casualties among the cleruchs is found. It 
might be inferred from this that although the cleruchs fought in the tribe of which they 
were members, yet they formed separate tactical divisions (cf. CIA 1. 443, in which 
cleruch casualties of several tribes are enumerated). 


3 Les Météques Athéniens, pp. 38 ff. 

4 Riistow and Kéchly, Geschichte des griechischen Kriegswesens, p. 96. 
5 Xen. de Veet. 2. 3. 64, 94, 

7CIA 1. 54. 55; Thucydides 2. 13. 
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campaigns.! Otherwise there would have been no means of checking 
up all sorts of troops, both citizen and non-citizen, since military 
service was required of all. 

These muster rolls, published for special campaigns and taken out 
on the expedition by the taxiarch, served also as a basis for checking 
up casualties while on campaign. The religious necessity for the 
recovery of the bodies of the dead is emphasized throughout Greek 
literature. The fact is best illustrated, perhaps, by the punishment 
meted out to the generals of the battle of Arginusae who, though 
victorious, neglected to pick up the bodies floating about on the water 
and to take from the wrecks those who were still living. After a 
battle the victorious side had control of the field where the dead 
lay, and regularly gave them up after a truce for that purpose had 
been made.? Thucydides mentions only two occasions on which 
the duty was neglected in order to show the loss of morale of the 
vanquished.* It seems to have been the common practice for the 
winning side to go over the field and despoil the enemy’s dead as 
they gathered up their own.‘ 

Regarding the means of identification, there is no specific infor- 
mation. The hoplite, at least, had personal attendants,> and it may 
be suggested that these servants searched for their missing masters 
after a battle and thus aided materially in the identification. That 
the campaign muster list was checked up on the field as the bodies 
were picked up in order that they might find out immediately those 
who were missing is apparent from Thucydides. The passage 
shows that the Athenians had checked up the dead and knew that 
two were missing, and were looking for them when the alarm was 
raised that enemies were coming to attack them. Probably first 
of all a roll call was held and then a search was made for the missing. 
In this case the Athenians sent back for the two bodies just as soon 
as they had reached the neighboring islands, and recovered them. 
The remains were not buried where they fell but were transferred to 


1 Thucydides 6. 26. 2; 4. 90. 

2 Ibid. 4.114; 1.63; 2.6; 2.22; 3.98; 3.109; 4. 14. 
$3. 113; 7. 72. 

44.44; 4.97; 5. 74. 

*3: 17. 6 4, 44, 
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Athens in some form, at least during the Peloponnesian War.' 
However, the identification must have been completed on the field if, 
as is generally assumed, the bodies were burned on the spot.? 

There is no explicit reference to the immediate publication of 
temporary casualty lists as distinct from the annual lists, but as 
soon as practicable casualties must have been published in some 
conspicuous way. There is no more natural place than on the statues 
of the eponymous heroes, just where the muster list for the campaign 
had been hung before the soldiers set out. That was the regular 
place for the display of public notices and especially for military 
notices. In this way and through the return of the remains the 
families and friends of the slain learned of the losses. 

The scantiness of the information in regard to the Athenian care 
for the wounded is surprising. Many who were not absolutely 
disabled could escape from the field along with the other troops, 
while the victors could always recover their own wounded. Some- 
times also wounded men must have been picked up by their comrades 
and carried off the field during the actual battle.’ The suggestion 
may be made that the personal attendants of the Athenian hoplites 
helped somewhat in carrying off and tending the wounded.* But the 
most puzzling question is the treatment given to the wounded of 
the defeated side by the victors. In the absence of any reference to 
the matter in Greek literature, Grote’s theory that they were some- 
times killed is very plausible. Occasionally two or three days elapsed 
before the conquered were admitted to the field to pick up the dead, 
and even if left alive by the enemy, those who were too weak to 
escape would have died in the interval. Sometimes they did take 
wounded as prisoners, e.g., Hippagretas,> Tantalus, and some 


1 Burial on the spot occurred during the Persian Wars, at Marathon and Plataea 
(Thucydides 2. 34. 5; 3. 58). 

2 The fact that only the bones were buried at the funeral described by Thucydides 
(2. 34. 2) has led editors to adopt the theory that the bodies were burned at the scene of 
action and the bones were sent to Athens (see Marchant’s note ad loc.). In the first 
engagement in Sicily, it is true, the Athenians burned their dead and gathered their 
bones. 

3 Cf. the case of Brasidas at Amphipolis (5. 10); Alcibiades was saved by Socrates 
at Delium (Plato Symp. 219e-220e). Cf. 7. 75. 

4In support of this suggestion the case of Lamachus (Aristoph. Achar. 1174 ff.) 
may be mentioned. He is evidently cared for by his personal attendant. 

5 Thucydides 4. 38. 
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Aeginetans.! These two men were kings, it is true. The utmost care 
seems to have been given by the Athenians to their own wounded 
whenever it was possible. The services of physicians in connection 
with military operations is referred to not infrequently in Greek 
literature? Neglect of a wounded man would often amount to 
neglect of the rites due to the dead. In the Arginusae affair great 
emphasis is laid on the fact that they did not pick up the living who 
were clinging to the wrecks, as well as the dead. What was done 
with the wounded after they were brought back to Athens cannot be 
satisfactorily ascertained. The case of Lamachus in Aristophanes® 
may suggest, even if it does not prove, a method of providing for 
them. Lamachus is brought in wounded from a campaign preceded 
by an attendant who rouses the household to make preparations for 
the care of the wounded master. It seems plausible that they were 
sent home whenever possible, for the Athenian state was not prone 
to do for its citizens what they could do for themselves.‘ Provision 
was made by law for those who were permanently disabled,® and it 
is quite possible that the law included the temporarily disabled when 
financial aid was a necessity. 

The names of all who had been killed in action or died of wounds 
were recorded on stone and set up in the Ceramicus, where their 
remains were buried. Sometimes there were separate lists for the dif- 
ferent battles; at other times a complete list, including the casualties 
of a whole year, was carved on a single stele. In the earlier period 
apparently the list was made at the end of the civil year. It may be, 
however, that in the Peloponnesian War the lists covered the military 
rather than the civil year.6 The permanent casualty lists did not 


14, 57. 4. 

2Cf. Collitz-Bechtel, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekteninschriften, 60.; Buck, 
Greek Dialects, 19. This inscription records au agreement between the king and 
the city of Idalium, on the one hand, and a physician, Onasilus, and his brothers, 
on the other hand, for the care of the wounded during a siege of the city by the Persians. 
The date lies between 447 and 301. Xen. Anabasis 3. 4. 30: xal larpods xaréornoay 
éxr&* woddol yap foay of rerpwuevar. Cf. Xen. Cyrop. 3. 2. 12. 

3 Acharnians 1174 ff. 

4 The personal attendants of the soldiers in war evidently, then, attempted to save 
their masters if wounded and accompanied them home, searched for their bodies if 
they were killed, and took care of the remains. 

5 Plutarch Solon 31. 

6 MAlzer (dp. cit., p. 108) cites Thuc. 2. 34 for this view. This evidence is by no 
means conclusive. 
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include prisoners or wounded. Apparently the same casualties 
might appear on different lists. This may be explained by assuming 
that in addition to the official stelae lists were set up for the individual 
tribes, for cleruchs, or for the knights... Thus CJA 2. 3. 1673, 
containing a list of 11 knights, would seem to have been erected by 
the knights for those who fell at Corinth. The official list for the 
whole Corinthian campaign is extant.2 As a result the headings of 
the inscriptions vary, but in general include the places where the 
casualties occurred.’ In one inscription place-names are scattered 
throughout the list of names of the last tribe recorded, each place- 
name being followed by the names of those who died on that particu- 
lar front. Inno inscription is a date given. They can be dated only 
from a knowledge of the years in which certain campaigns took place 
and are frequently too fragmentary to be assigned to a specific 
campaign. The tribal names always occur in the same order. Even 
if only a few are given, the same relative order is always preserved: 
Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandion, Leontis, Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecrops, 
Hippothontis, Aeantis, Antiochis. 

No designation aside from a man’s own name, unless he was an 
officer, is ever found except in one case where the fathers’ names are 
given.’ It is difficult to ascertain the reason for this. It may be 
that the full designation appeared in the original muster roll and repe- 
tition was not regarded as necessary in the published casualty list. 

1Cf. Malzer, op. cit., p. 109. When the same names appear twice in the same list 


they indicate different individuals. Cf. Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, 46. 


2 Brickner, Kerameikosstudien, 219. Cf. CIA 1. 449 and 453, where three 
names are repeated. 


3 CIA 1, 433: ’EpexOnléos olde & 7 wodeup areavov tv Kirpw & Alyirry &w 
Powixyn &y ‘ANedow e&wAlylyp Meyapot rod abrod g&avrod. CIA 4. 446a, column 1: 
éy Xeppovnow. *AOnvaio: olde GréPavov; column 2: é«% Butavrian "’AOnvaiwy olde 
am@avov; across both columns below: olde & rots GAdots wodguors aravoyv. A 
slightly different form is to be found in Briickner, Kerameikosstudien, p. 219. The 
tribal names are grouped at the top of the stone instead of being distributed through- 
out the inscription. 

4CIA 1. 446: éu Tloredaig’ & ’Audirdde, etc. 

5CIA 1. 445. The official designation of an Athenian, consisting of his own 
name, his father’s name, and the name of his deme, regularly appears on the private 
monuments of the period. Malzer (op. cit., p. 80) conjectures that these are cleruchs. 
In a Thespian casualty list of the battle of Delium (JG 7. 1888) titles of honor, 
awvOovixa and d\vumovixa, are added in two instances. 
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Officers, however, are always carefully distinguished. The first 
man named in the Erechtheid inscription is one of the generals, and 
in the list of names appended at the end another man is designated 
general.! There is mention also of phylarchs,? phrourarchs,’ tri- 
erarchs,‘ and a nauarch.5 Apparently in the fifth century there were 
no separate official lists for cavalry and hoplites and naval forces.® 
At first sight there seems to be no systematic arrangement of names. 
But closer inspection reveals distinct alphabetical groups, e.g., 
CIA 1. 433, column 2, lines 19ff., ’AXekias, "Aubdpirmos, ’Amo\NOdwpos, 
Topyias, Nd@apxos, ITlapyovidns, and column 2, lines 49 ff., ’AyaouxXjjs, 
"Adxas, Knguoddoros, Kadduxdjjs, Knd¢uoddwpos, Noupnvios, Zevddudos, 
‘T7épBios. Often there are two names only which are in alphabetical 
order: T’Aavxias, "Exuyévns. In other cases there are several together 
all beginning with the same letter. The Athenian hoplites were 
grouped by classes, each class containing those of a single year. 
The Erechtheid inscription, containing 168 names, shows 71 alpha- 
betical groups. These groups must represent division into years and 
tactical divisions within the years. 

Cleruchs who served along with their tribes, even though living 
on allied soil, are normally included in Athenian casualty lists.’ 
=évo. of CIA 446 may refer to metics, contrary to the general 

1 Hicks and Hill (op. cit., 26) observe that the second must have been elected 
to replace the first as only one general from one tribe could serve at one time. This 
may have been the case at the date to which this inscription belongs, but as early as 
440 at least there are references to two generals from the same tribe (cf. Beloch, 
Die attische Politik seit Perikles, pp. 276-77). Aristotle asserts that at one time it 
was the rule to elect only one from a single tribe, but that the custom was changed 
(61. 1). On the inscription in question cf. Droysen, Hermes, IX (1875), 8. 

2 CIA 1. 447; Hicks and Hill, op. cit., 87. 

$ CIA 1. 433. 

“CIA 1. 447; 448. 

5 CIA 1. 453. 

6 For a list set up by the knights cf. CIA 2. 3. 1673. 


7CIA 1. 432 records Madirie and [Alyé]yrvo (Malzer suggests [Bufé]vrioe 
and [Zcy4é]vrio as possible restorations). The Lvydvrioe are mentioned in several 
tribute lists and the Madirio: are included in the rats dépov. Again, cleruchs were 
called by the name of the people among whom they settled. Hence the two names 
might refer either to allies or to cleruchs. As there is no certain instance of the 
recording of allied casualties on the Athenian lists nor any reason for recording them 
there, any names of people in the casualty lists which are found in the tribute lists 
or the rafts dépou are almost certainly cleruchs. Furthermore these two names occur 
apparently in the enumeration of the dead of one of the tribes. 
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opinion, for the technical name for allies is cbyyaxo.. Aside from 
this there is one possible reference to metics: éyypagdot in the same 
inscription. Boeckh so construes the word. Several other inter- 
pretations have been suggested: that there were strangers resident 
in Athens who had received the right of participating in the ephebia 
as éréyypadot; that there were strangers who had received by special 
decree the right of serving with the Athenians. Clerc rejects the 
first of these conjectures altogether and argues that the word refers 
to metics who had the rights of iooré\ea. This seems to be the 
correct view: the £évo. are the ordinary metics and the éyypadot the 
looreXeis. It seems quite reasonable to suppose that the metic 
casualties were cared for by the state in the same way as citizen 
casualties and that some provision was made for their burial at the 
annual funeral. It is merely an accident that so few inscriptions 
have been found in which they are recorded. To Yaoi as a class 
there is no reference on the monuments, but twice roféra: are men- 
tioned, one of the references being in the Erechtheid inscription, 
which refers to casualties only in the one tribe. That there were 
toéérat recruited from the citizens is known.' Another case occurs 
in CIA 1. 446, where 9 rotéra: are recorded along with the 6 févou 
and 2 éyypado.. It seems reasonable that if the men were citizens 
in this case they were thetes. With regard to mercenaries some 
arrangement must have been made, although there is no reference to 
them on the monuments if it is agreed that £évor of 1. 446 refers to 
metics.? Isaeus*® cites the case of an Athenian citizen who was 
killed probably while serving as a mercenary in a Persian army. 
His ashes were sent home by his comrades. It cannot be inferred 
from this, however, that this practice was followed in the case of 
other mercenaries. That some arrangement was made with the 
mercenaries when they were hired as to the burial they would receive 
if killed in the service of the Athenians seems natural if one considers 
the great stress which the Greeks laid upon proper burial. There is 

1CIA 1. 54. 

2 Malzer (op. cit., p. 109) regards f¢éyo. as mercenaries. He does not cite Clerc. 


3 Oration 4. Cf. Wyse’s introduction and notes. 


4 Xen. Hell. 6.1.6. Medical care as well as funeral rites are promised: ods 5’ av 
bpG piromdvws kal didroxivdivws Exovras mpds rods wodeuous, TYuG Tovs prev Seworplas rods 
5é rptporplars robs 5¢ rerpapotpiats Kai &Adots Swpots, kal vdowv ye Oeparelats cal wepl 
Tagas Kdopy. 
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no certain instance of allies on the casualty lists. Probably they 
published their own lists at home. One non-combatant casualty is 
listed on the Erechtheid inscription, a priest whose name with the 
place of his death is set off, év Aiyirrw Tedévixos partis. 

This same inscription furnishes an interesting illustration of 
revision, for there are eight names added at the end in a different 
hand, including a general, three men presumably hoplites, and four 
archers. Either a revision of the lists must have been made after 
the original stele was set up or else these eight men were wounded and 
and did not die until after its erection. But since they received their 
wounds on the campaign which the stele commemorates, their 
names were inscribed upon it. _ 

Frequently along with the names of the dead soldiers an epitaph 
is given in the conventional epigrammatic form praising the valor of 
the dead heroes.! Occasionally the grave stone of an individual 
who died in war is found. Perhaps the most perfect and loveliest 
of these is that of Dexileos, the young horseman,? which belongs to 
the fourth century. This was not an official monument. 

It would be interesting if it were possible to get information about 
the yearly loss of the Athenians as compared with the numbers which 
could be brought into the field in a given year. Pericles estimates the 
man power of Athens at the beginning of the war as 13,000 hoplites, 
and 16,000 others on garrison duty at home, 1,200 cavalry including 
mounted archers, 1,600 archers, and the crews of 300 triremes.® 
But for no single year of the war can the casualties be estimated, 
since Thucydides’ statements are vague and no unmutilated inscrip- 
tion exists. For the year 458-59, for which the Erechtheid inscription 
remains entire, it is possible, by supposing another such inscription for 
each of the other tribes, to gain a general idea of the total casualties 


1Cf. Hicks and Hill, op. cit., 46. 


Olde rap’ ‘E\Ajorovrov arddeoav &ydadv FBnv 
Bapvapevor operépay 5’ eixNeoay warplia 
hor’ &xOpods orevaxet mrodkuov Oépos éxxouloavras* 
ab’rots 5’ &0dvarov uviu’ dperis Wecar. 
Cf. also the three-stanza epigram on the stele which commemorates the dead at 
Potidaea (CIA 1. 442). 


2 Hicks and Hill, op. cit., 88. Cf. No. 2 for an archaic epitaph. 


3’ Thuc. 2. 13. Cf. 2.31, which gives the numbers for the largest army which 
Athens had in the field during the war. 
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among Athenian citizens in a year in which the Athenians were 
active on six fronts. This inscription contains 176 names. If the 
other tribes lost men in the same proportion the whole number 
would be approximately 1,760 for the year. During some years of the 
Peloponnesian War the losses may be supposed to have been even 
heavier than this. Thucydides makes one general statement, that 
the war was the bloodiest of all known wars.! Sometimes in very 
important actions the numbers of the dead and wounded are wholly 
neglected, as for instance in the case of the decisive victory of the 
Athenians at Naupactus.? It was always possible for Thucydides to 
consult the casualty lists at least before he published his history.* 
They were permanent and could have been seen after his return from 
exile. And it seems very probable that he did consult them in a 
great many cases, although he did not care to give the results with 
absolute accuracy. His attempt to find out the numbers of the 
Spartan dead at Mantinea shows his interest in the matter. In ‘ 
short, Thucydides looked upon his history as a piece of literature, 
and although he is accurate in stating facts, he did not care enough 
about minute details to give exact numbers of the dead, probably 
because he considered such details relatively unimportant and 
inartistic. .In several cases he gives numbers: when there is a great 
contrast between the numbers lost on the opposing sides, as for 
instance at Amphipolis, when Cleon and Brasidas were killed, 600 
Athenians perished but only 7 Spartans again, when a large pro- 
portion or a small proportion of the troops fighting were killed.® 
Thucydides’ statement that Hagnon at Potidaea lost 1,050 out of 
4,000 hoplites in forty days as a result of the plague is apparently 
based on accurate knowledge.’ In some cases Thucydides’ reason for 

11.23. Cf. Isocrates 8. 86 ff. 

22. 92. 

3 Cf. MAlzer, op. cit., p. 58. 

45. 68. 2. 

85.11. Cf. 4.101; 4. 44. $2.79. 


72.58. In the case of the plague (3. 87) the numbers of those who died from it 
are given to show the terrible devastation. In this case Thucydides could have found 
out the number by counting those who were stricken off the original muster roll. 
It is not be to supposed that those who died of the plague in Athens would be put upon 
a casualty list, but their names would of course be removed at the first revision of 
the general muster roll. 
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recording the casualties on one side only is purely dramatic. For 
instance, at the surrender of Mytilene all emphasis is on the fate of 
the conquered,! and likewise in the siege of Plataea all interest is 
centered on the Plataeans.2? In some cases it must be supposed that 
Thucydides had no knowledge of the number of the enemy’s dead. 
He could not have had in all cases. It is noteworthy that he appears 
always to list the deaths of the generals with great care, both those of 
the Athenians and those of other forces? In a few passages he 
appears to give accurate statistics, but the even tens and hundreds 
of the numbers make it certain that they are merely round numbers 
except in a few cases.‘ Often Thucydides claims only approximation 
in his numbers.’ Often no attempt is made at an estimate.® 

The futility of an attempt to estimate the losses of the Athenians 
in the Peloponnesian War may be seen by tabulating the casualties 
given by Thucydides in those battles of the Archidamian War for 
which he makes an attempt to give Athenian casualties. 
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The average from this calculation would be about 850 for each 
year of the ten years’ war, but this average would be raised probably 
by hundreds if the total number of casualties were known. It is 


13. 28. 23. 52 ff. 
31. 63; 2.69; 3.98; 4.38; 5. 10. 
45.10; 4. 44. 61.63; 4.101; 6. 97. 62. 65; 7. 84. 
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interesting to compare it with the casualties estimated for the year 
459 from those of the tribe Erechtheis, 1,760, which is probably an 
overestimate.! 

Of the honors paid to the dead and the public funeral Thucydides 
gives a detailed description in his introduction to the funeral oration 
of Pericles.2 The public burial was an annual ceremony® attended 
by foreigners in large numbers, as well as by citizens and resident 
aliens. The institution of it was ascribed to Solon in ancient times, 
as were so many laws.’ It was always easy to attribute praiseworthy 
laws to Solon, and not much importance can be attached to the state- 
ment. At Marathon and Plataea the Athenian dead were buried on 
the battlefield, a fact which seems to furnish a terminus ante quem 
for the institution of the custom.’ The public burial occurred annu- 
ally throughout the Peloponnesian War. In the funeral procession 
there was a coffin for each separate tribe and in addition an empty 
coffin to indicate the symbolic burial of those who were missing.® 
The burial by tribes is significant, as from beginning to end the 
Athenian organization was by tribes. The burial was followed by 
an elaborate oration, the so-called Aéyos émtraguos.® 

With regard to the maintenance of those who were invalided in 
war, provision was made by law that they should be supported at 
public expense. The date of the law is not known with certainty, 
although Plutarch assigns it to Peisistratus. While there is no 


1 An estimate of the losses in the Sicilian expedition is impossible on account of 
Thucydides’ indefinite statements: 6. 52, ‘‘some troops’’; 6. 71, ‘“‘not more than 
50”’; 6. 101, ‘‘ Lamachus and 5 or 6 others”’; 7. 41, ‘crews of 7 ships’’; 7. 45, “‘ consid- 


erable number’’; 7. 72, ‘‘great slaughter.’”’ For an estimate based upon all available 
sources cf. Malzer, op. cit., p. 33. 


22. 34. r 

8 Plato Menez. 249b; Arist. Panath. p. 310 (Dindorf). 
4 Tsocrates 8. 87. 

5 Diogenes Laertius Sol. 8. 55. 


6 Pausanius (1. 32. 3) mentions stelae at Marathon set up over the graves of the 
dead and containing the names arranged by tribes. 

7 Hauvette, ‘Les Fleusiniens d’Eschyle et l’institution du discours funébre A 
Athéne” in Mélanges Henri Weil (1898), pp. 159 ff. 

8 By “missing” is meant those who could not be found and were thought to have 
been killed. The term does not, of course, include those who had been taken prisoner. 

9 Burgess, Epideictic Literature, pp. 147 ff. 

10 Solon 31. 
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information on the subject, it may be assumed that their dependents 
were cared for at the public expense just as in the case of the widows 
and orphans of those who actually died in battle. That the state 
took care of these orphans péxpr 78ns is a fact mentioned by several 
authors.! 

In addition to furnishing financial support, the state apparently 
had control of the education of the children.? Aristotle speaks of the 
custom as existing in his time in Athens and also in other cities. 
When the sons became the proper age to enter the class of epheboi, 
the state assembled them in the theater at the greater Dionysia and 
presented each with a panoply after an exhortation to virtue. For 
that day they occupied the front seats at the theater. After this 
ceremony they entered the regular ranks of the citizen body and were 
trained during the two years of the ephebia along with those whose 
fathers were still living.‘ Isocrates’ speaks of a yearly parade of 
orphans in the theater at the time of the Dionysiac festival. Doubt- 
less he is referring to the same ceremony which Aeschines describes. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Thucydides 2. 46. 1; Demosthenes 60. 32; Plato Menez. 248d; Lysias 2. 75-76. 
2 Diogenes Laertius 1. 55. 
8 Politics 2. 5. 4. 4 Aeschines. Cites. 154. 58. 82. 














THE EXPULSION OF JEWS FROM ROME UNDER 
TIBERIUS 


By E._mer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


A noteworthy incident in the reign of Tiberius (19 a.p.) is 
mentioned by more than one ancient writer,! but with difference 
of detail in the accounts, and without any comment on the puzzling 
questions it suggests—wherein they are followed by recent editors 
of their works. Modern historians do better than this, but none 
that have come to the attention of the present writer appear to deal 
with it in full appreciation of the problems involved. 

The conversion to Judaism of a highly placed Roman matron, 
and the subsequent embezzlement by a gang of Jewish rascals of 
munificent gifts they had solicited from her for the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, had so angered Tiberius that he resolved upon drastic action. 
Probably other unrecorded scandals had contributed to his frame 
of mind. The matter was laid before the senate, apparently with 
the recommendation by the emperor of the course to be followed. 
In accordance therewith 4,000 resident Jews of military age (quis 
idonea aetas, Tac.; iuuentutem, Suet.) were drafted into the service, 
and sent to do guard-duty against the banditti in the fever-haunted 
island of Sardinia (in prouincias grauioris caeli, Suet.). All other 
Jews were to depart from Italy, unless they would abjure their 
faith. There is an additional statement in Josephus that the con- 
suls punished (perhaps as mutineers with death) a great number of 
other Jews (presumably of the same status as the 4,000 conscripts) 
who were unwilling to serve, and pleaded in excuse the necessity 
that rested upon them of keeping the laws of their forefathers. 
It may well be that in reality they alleged an established privilege 
of exemption from such duty. 

The three ancient accounts (the alleged reference by Philo is 
too uncertain in interpretation to be cited, and the others too brief), 
by their general outline of agreement, and by the conjoined reference 
in all to action taken against certain other cults, show indu- 
bitably that they were derived ultimately from the same source, 


1Toseph. Ant. xviii. 3.5; Tac. Ann. ii. 85; Suet. Tib. 36; Philo Leg. ad Gaium 
24 (159-61); Sen. Ep. 108.22; Dio C. lvii. 18. 
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and refer to the same event, and that the differences between them 
are due in the first instance to the choice by each writer of the ele- 
ments in the tale that most appealed to him. The accounts are to 
be treated as supplementing and interpreting one another. It of 
course is not to be denied that the careless imagination of each 
writer may have exerted some influence on his picture of the event. 
Ancient historians were not always scrupulously accurate and self- 
restrained in the use of their sources. When Tacitus speaks of the 
4,000 as “tainted with this superstition” (ea superstitione infecta), 
and says the rest (cefert) were to be expelled, he certainly means 
only that these persons were all of the Jewish religion, not neces- 
sarily that they were all of Jewish blood, still less that they were 
all proselytes. The number of the conscripts as 4,000 is given by 
both Josephus and Tacitus. There may of course be some error in 
the tradition of the numeral in their common source, but the number 
is not incredible or even suspicious in itself, especially if libertini 
generis, by which phrase Tacitus describes these men, is properly 
understood. What, then, did Tacitus mean by these words? Do 
they form merely a Tacitean variation for ‘“freedmen,” plain and 
simple, or does the phrase mean a class of freedmen and their de- 
scendants? The particular combination appears to be used by 
Tacitus in only one other place,! where he speaks of a single person, 
a scoundrelly contractor, as Atilius quidam libertini generis. In 
the case of the 4,000 there might appear to be a prompting to the 
use of the variation in place of the single word libertinorum, in that 
he is speaking of a large number of persons taken together. But in 
the instance of Atilius no such reason is apparent for the use of a 
mere periphrasis (if Atilius was indeed himself a libertinus, about 
which point we have no knowledge). Yet it might be asked 
whether Tacitus could have had a concept of freedmen and their 
descendants as constituting a social or political class such as might 
naturally be designated in this manner. The question may with 
much probability be answered in the affirmative. In the time of 
the Republic a slave set free by his master, a Roman citizen, became 
thereby himself a Roman citizen, and manumissions by living 
masters or by will appear to have been frequent. Yet even then 


1Tac. Ann. iv. 62. But cf. such expressions as Ann. vi. 15.3 plebeti generis, 
“‘of plebeian descent.” 
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it took a couple of generations for the stain of slave origin to dis- 
appear,! and no one can imagine that, even in a country where 
slaves were not regularly (as they were in the United States of 
America) of an inferior race, a record of recent slave ancestry would 
socially be regarded as an utterly indifferent thing, although it 
carried with it no formal disabilities. By laws passed in the reign 
of Augustus (leges Aelia-Sentia, 4 a.v., Furia-Caninia, 8 a.p. [?]) 
and of Tiberius (Iunia-Norbana, 19 a.p.) the right of manumission 
was distinctly—some would say drastically—limited, and grave 
political disabilities were laid upon the shoulders of freedmen. 
Chief among them was the very important one that the manumitted 
slave no longer became ipso facto a Roman citizen, but probably 
in most cases gained only the lesser rights of Latin citizenship. 
His children inherited his status. In the persons of such ciues 
Latini was certainly thus established something that might properly 
be called a class (genus), a distinct group with hereditary character- 
istics; and Tacitus, who felt an ardent aversion for the sort of 
people that had furnished the emperors whom he hated with some 
of the most ready tools and emblems of their tyranny, surely might 
most naturally speak of men who either were themselves freedmen, 
or were in no long descent from slaves, by the scornful class 
appellation of libertini generis. In the case of these Jews Tacitus 
would have a double reason for his scorn, for he also appears to have 
despised the race. It is likely, then, that he uses the phrase in this 
sense. What other brief expression was naturally available for the 
postulated purpose ? 

That the number of freedmen in Rome was very great may be 
inferred not merely from the immense number of slaves, which 
aroused the anxious fears of the government,? and from the fre- 
quency of manumission, but from the fact also that Augustus thought 
it necessary to check its increase. In the case of the Jews the pro- 
portion of freedmen to the rest of the Jewish populace of the capital 

1 Cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III, p. 422,n.3. It may pertinently be noted that a 
fair inference from a passage in Suetonius (Claud. 24) is that in the censorship of 
Appius Claudius Caecus (312 B.c.) the son of a freedman was himself called libertinus. 
How much longer the custom continued it is impossible to say, Suetonius being the 
sole authority for the fact. Maecenas, according to Horace, was strikingly liberal 


in not asking about the status of a man’s father, if the man himself was freeborn; 
but Maecenas would not admit a libertinus to his friendship. 


2 Cf., e.g., Tac. Ann. iii. 53; iv.27; and Wallon, Histoire de l’esclavage, II, chap. 3. 
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was probably greater than in the case of people of other religions; 
for Philo, a contemporary witness, after commenting on the great 
size of the Jewish colony in Rome in the time of Augustus, says 
that the majority of it was composed of freedmen, captives in war, 
who had been brought thither as slaves, and later set free by their 
masters.! (This statement, however, taken as it stands, must cer- 
tainly be an exaggeration. Philo perhaps, like Tacitus, is including 
in his general class both freedmen and those descended from freed- 
men.) It is not remarkable, then, that of Jewish freedmen and 
their descendants 4,000 or more men of military age should be found 
at Rome in 19 a.p. Many of the Jewish freedmen of this age (18- 
45) were probably full Roman citizens (cf. Philo op. cit. 23. 157), 
for the limitations on manumission mentioned above were at the 
most of only fifteen years’ standing. Many of the rest of the group 
were Latin citizens. Others yet were probably in numero dediti- 
ciorum. 

The administrative temper of Tiberius was notoriously that of 
a strict legalist, with constant regard for conservatism and for 
ancient precedents. He was greatly incensed against the Jews in 
Rome, and meant to rid the city of them. Those who were pere- 
grint could be ejected without ceremony, as they were resident in 
Rome technically only on sufferance. But neither Roman nor 
Latin citizens could justly be subjected to the penalty of relegatio 
(simple banishment beyond a set boundary) by an arbitrary decree 
of the senate, but only on trial and conviction for a crime for which 
this was the penalty by statute provided. There was, however, 
another recourse. They were legally liable to military service, if 
duly conscripted. This is probably true also of all the Jews in 
Rome of proper age, for there is no evidence that Jews resident in 
Italy had ever been formally exempted from this burden, which 
rested upon socii as upon peregrini dediticii. It is quite possible, 
however, that in practice Jews had been passed over (as at times 
in other quarters of the Roman world), and they may have come to 
consider such exemption one of their established privileges. But 
if Tiberius permitted it to be pleaded by such resident Jews of 
military age as were Roman or Latin citizens, he would be left 
helpless against them in the present case, and would be supporting 

1 Philo. Leg. ad Gaium 23 (155). 
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the manifestly novel and pernicious theory that a man could plead 
religious scruples as a pacificist in order to avoid his duty to Rome 
as a citizen; and this in face of the fact that Jews would fight in 
their own quarrels without hesitation. About the theoretical duty 
that rested even upon peregrini of military age to render service in 
the auxiliary forces, Tiberius apparently cared nothing. He was 
content to let that question rest, so long as he could effectively rid 
the city of such non-Roman and non-Latin Jews by order of expul- 
sion. Hence the discrimination that was made. What was done 
about Jews who were Roman citizens but not libertint generis, we 
are not informed. It was open to Tiberius, of course, to draft 
such men into the legions, if he did not choose to lump them in with 
the men libertini generis, in disregard of precedent. As it was, he 
probably took no action concerning them, their number being so 
small as to be negligible! As regards the Jews libertini generis 
who were over or under military age, they also probably escaped 
discipline altogether (unless they were in numero dediticiorum), and 
with the Roman citizens just mentioned furnished the nucleus for 
that large and flourishing colony that repeopled the Ghetto in 
Trastevere in the later years of |Tiberius and, with brief intervals 
of exclusion, for many centuries thereafter. Acts of expulsion like 
this, frequently mentioned in Roman history, were never intended 
to be permanent in their application. For the probable fate of 
the third class of freedmen, those in numero dediticiorum, see what 
is said below. 

Freedmen were as a rule not enrolled in the legions, but, like 
Latin citizens and socii in general, only in the auxiliary forces. 
Emergency, however, might lead even to the legionary enrolment 
of such plebs wernacula,? perhaps regularly conjoined in the case of 
freedmen with the grant (to those who did not already possess it) 
of full citizenship under the fiction of restitutio natalium, and in 


1 The somewhat amusing anecdote recorded of himself by Seneca (Ep. 108. 22) 
does not interfere with this conclusion. Seneca of course would not be in danger of 
being suspected of Jewish birth, but at the most of adhering to the Jewish religion. 
It is not necessary to suppose that Roman citizens, even of Jewish faith, were actually 
being subjected to any legal persecution, but only that Seneca’s father thought that 
in the excited state of public feeling his son might better avoid any ostentatious 
peculiarities of living that could be wrongly interpreted. 


2 Cf. Tac. Ann. i. 31; Mommsen, Die Conscriptionsordnung der roemischen Kaiser- 
zeit, in Hermes, XIX (1884), pp. 14 ff. (=Ges. Schr., VI, p. 33). 
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the case of peregrini possibly the same grant without the fiction. 
The police-duty in Sardinia was of the nature of service usually 
assigned to auxiliary forces, and Tiberius had a precedent for it in 
the action of Augustus, who had in similar need conscripted freed- 
men and sent them, organized as auxiliaries, for guard duty in Pan- 
nonia and along the Rhine.'! In the case of the conscripts libertini 
generis Tiberius probably made no distinction between Roman and 
Latin citizens; whether Augustus had done so or not, we do not 
know.? 

The statement made by Suetonius that in the case of the rest 
of the Jews, if they did not obey the order of expulsion, they were 
to be punished by perpetual slavery, offers a problem of some diffi- 
culty. We might be disposed to believe that Tiberius, notwith- 
standing his consistent regard for law and formal justice, would 
not have revived, even in terrorem, a penalty with regard to pere- 
grint that might have been inflicted in the early days of the 
Republic, but was so far as we know without actual precedent in 
recent times. At all events, even in those most ancient days we 
are not aware that persons were ever condemned to slavery without 
hope or possibility of eventual manumission. But the lex Aelia- 
Sentia had provided that freedmen who had, on account of a record 
of especially bad conduct when they were slaves, been classed upon 
manumission in numero dediticiorum were forbidden to stay within 
a hundred miles of Rome, under penalty of being reduced again 
to slavery that should thereafter be perpetual.? It is quite con- 
ceivable that in the immense population of the city of Rome this 
severe provision of the law of 4 a.p. had not been very rigorously 
enforced, inquisition being difficult and concealment of precise 
status easy. It is also conceivable that among Jewish freedmen in 
Rome were many of this class, and that Tiberius now put into execu- 
tion against them the stringent provisions that had fallen somewhat 

1Cf. Suet. Aug. 25. 2. 


2 If, as Suetonius (loc. cit.) appears to say, these uezilla were composed entirely 
of slaves who had just been manumitted for this especial purpose, it seems likely 
that none of them had been given full Roman citizenship upon manumission, but 
only Latin. But the certain date of the action is unknown. Probably Augustus 
meant to accomplish two things; to provide needed reinforcements after the severe 
losses under Varus (which would establish a date post quem), and to rid the capital 
of a part of the large slave population (see above). Suetonius distinctly states that 
he did not mix freeborn men with them. 


3 Cf. Gaius Inst. i. 13, 27. 
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into abeyance, and it is an echo of this procedure that we find 
imperfectly reproduced in Suetonius. Perhaps also it is unsafe to 
say, merely because we have no actual instances recorded, that the 
seizure and sale of the person as well as the property of a peregrinus 
who disregarded the order of expulsion might not still be the ordi- 
nary legal penalty for his disobedience. 

It hardly needs remark that the mandate of expulsion doubtless 
did not extend to slaves, who were under the control and restraint 
of their masters. 

It will be noted that even if the other interpretation of libertinz 
generis be espoused (=libertini), in the main the explanation of the 
incident may yet stand as it is given above. There would be but 
two especial difficulties concerning its application. The number of 
actual freedmen in Rome who were Jews between the ages of 18 
and 45 might seem extravagant, forcing the assumption of a total 
Jewish population in excess of that which it is easy to account for. 
This is doubly so if the additional item furnished by Josephus is 
true, and a great number of other Jews of the same status must 
be added to the enumeration of the 4,000 specifically mentioned. 
All these, and in addition those libertint who were above or below 
military age, and all women of like status (libertinae), and all liber- 
tint dediticit, would certainly make a surprisingly large number of 
actual freedmen from which to compute the total population of the 
Roman Ghetto. The second difficulty is that there must then 
also be a larger number than the preferred interpretation makes 
it necessary to postulate of those persons who could escape all 
discipline. For with the understanding of libertini generis as 
equivalent to libertint, no mere descendants of freedmen were con- 
scripted, and on the other hand, as they would all (except probably 
the descendants of dediticii) be either Roman or Latin citizens, 
they could not be banished by executive decree. Their number 
would probably swell considerably—too much for comfortable assur- 
ance on the part of the inquirer—the number of Jews who were 
escaping between the Scylla of expulsion and the Charybdis of 
conscription. From these considerations also the interpretation of 
libertint generis as designating a class of their freedmen and 
descendants is the more satisfactory. 
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The alleged reference in Philo! to the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome under Tiberius calls for brief comment. Philo says in 
substance that the favorable opinion and treatment of the Jews 
that had prevailed under Augustus was continued in the main 
under Tiberius, except when Sejanus, wishing to wreck the whole 
race, trumped up charges against them. Tiberius, however, ascer- 
tained after the fall of Sejanus that his accusations against the 
Jews were nothing but malicious slanders, and ordered the Roman 
governors everywhere to direct their punitive action not against 
the Jews as a whole, but only against such evil-doers as might be 
found among them (and they were few), but to take the race under 
their protection and show its members favor as persons disposed 
to peace and quietness. Nothing is plainly said by Philo about 
any active measures against the Jews in Rome, but on the contrary 
it is a fair inference from his words that such persecution as had 
been undertaken was confined to the provinces, and had not pro- 
ceeded far until it was interrupted by the downfall and death of 
Sejanus (31 a.p.), soon after which the order was rescinded, with 
other of his acts, by Tiberius. This would explain the absence of 
any mention of it by Tacitus or Suetonius. Moreover, the great 
influence of Sejanus in the administration of the empire does not 
appear even to have begun till some four years after 19 a.v. It is 
therefore hardly possible that Philo’s story has any reference to 
the events of that year: if it has, the account is inexcusably blun- 
dered or perverted. But the indicated reversal by the emperor of 
the policy of hostility to which he had been in a manner committed 
by his action of a dozen years before, may be responsible for the 
growth of the Jewish colony in Rome which apparently marked 
the later years of his reign. Philo, it may be observed, had a diplo- 
matic reason for not recording any severe action against the Jews 
for which Tiberius must be held personally responsible. It would 
interrupt the array of uniformly favorable precedents of imperial 
procedure that he was concerned as an advocate to present. It is 
a great pity that the especial book'which Philo devoted to a full dis- 
cussion of the persecution of the Jews by order of Sejanus has been lost. 

University oF CHIcaGo 


1 Leg. ad Gaium 24 (159-61). 














THE COINCIDENCE OF ACCENT AND ICTUS IN THE 
ROMAN DACTYLIC POETS 


By E. H. Srurtrevant 


In Classical Philology, XIV, 234-44, I have applied a new criterion 
to the old problem whether the prevailing harmony of accent and 
ictus in Plautus and Terence was accidental or intentional. I 
determined statistically the tendency of the verse-structure to 
produce harmony in words of the several rhythmic types, and with 
this I compared the actual usage of the poets. The comparison 
showed that there was an effort so to place words in the line that 
harmony would result. 

There is a similar problem as to the Roman dactylic poets.! 
It is clear that there is usually harmony of accent and ictus in the 
last two feet of the dactylic hexameter and that clash of accent and 
ictus is more common than harmony in the first four feet, but scholars 
are still disagreed as to whether this state of affairs is altogether a 
result of the Latin system of accentuation and the structure of 
dactylic verse, or whether the poets paid attention to accent in con- 
structing their lines. In case we accept the second alternative there 
is the further problem whether their efforts were devoted solely to 
the securing of harmony in the last two feet of the line or whether 
they desired clash of accent and ictus in the first four feet. 

The dactylic poets had far less choice in the matter than the 
dramatic poets; in iambic and trochaic verse the ictus can be placed 
on any syllable of almost any word (férunt or feriint, néscié or nescio), 
but most words can be got into dactylic verse with just one incidence 
of the ictus (ferint, néscio). In fact the dactylic poets had free 
choice only in the case of words composed wholly of long syllables. 
For the rest their only recourse was to avoid such words as ferunt 
in case they desired harmony of accent and ictus, and to choose 
them in case they wanted accent and ictus to rest upon different 


1 For a brief history of the discussion see Lucian Miller, De Re Metrica Poetarum 
Latinorum?’, pp. 233-37. Miller fails to mention a suggestive paper by Humphreys 
in Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., IX, 39-58. 
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syllables. It should be easy to determine whether they did as a 
matter of fact choose words which require harmony in preference 
to those which require clash, or whether their choice varied between 
the different parts of the verse. 

To secure a standard of comparison I have counted the words 
of the several rhythmic types containing two, three, four, or five 
syllables in several prose passages, namely, Caesar B.G. i. 7, Cicero 
Cat. i. 1-7, Manil. 47-49, Cluent. 51, Caelius ap. Cic. Fam. viii. 1, 
Livy xxi. 23, 35. I have similarly recorded the rhythmic character 
of from 2300 to 2500 words of each of four dactylic poets, Ennius, 
Catullus, Lucretius, and Vergil. Tables I, II, III, and IV give the 
detailed results in the form of percentages. Here and throughout 
this paper words are reckoned with that part of the verse in which 
their accented syllable falls, except that a dissyllable whose ultima 
receives the fifth ictus is counted as belonging to the fifth foot. 
Words with the rhythm ~ ~ and with the rhythms ~ - and ~~ = 
with elision of the ultima are all included under the heading “‘ Require 
clash of accent and ictus,” although no ictus at all rests upon them. 
To have taken into account this variation within the types ~ = 
and ~ ~ = would have made the tables too complicated for con- 
venience, and so I have preferred to make the necessary correction 
below (p. 379) in the supplementary discussion. The desire to keep 
the tables reasonably simple has also led me to include trochaic 
words with the spondees as permitting either clash or harmony. 
Trochaic words ending in a consonant had to be included because 
they are spondaic when an initial consonant follows, and it seemed 
unsatisfactory to separate forma and mitte from formam and mittit. 
I assume that such a word as armaque was regularly accented on the 
antepenult.! 

For convenience of comparison the figures in the several blocks 
have been added together, and they are presented in compact form 
in Table IV. The percentage of monosyllables has been appended; 
but even so the figures in each line of the table aggregate only 99 or 
a little more. The remainder is accounted for by the words of more 
than five syllables and by the decimals beyond the fourth place, 
which have been neglected in computation. 


1 See Shipley, Class. Phil., VIII, 23 ff. 
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TABLE IV 








Monosyllables 

Permit either 
clash or har- 
mony of ac- 
cent and ictus 

Require clash 
of accent and 
ictus 

Require har- 
mony of ac- 
cent and ictus 





St | Impossible in 
hexameter 


© 


Lucretius..... 
Vergil 


Ennius 
Catullus..... 
Lucretius..... 
Vergil 


Feet 5-6 




















The avoidance of monosyllables in the last two feet of the hex- 
ameter by Ennius’ successors has long been a commonplace; our 


table shows that Ennius himself used in these feet only about 29 per 
cent as many monosyllables as might have been expected (10.49 
instead of 25.44 per cent). An examination of the hexameter 
cadences listed by Humphreys, op. czt., p. 43, shows that the use of 
monosyllables tends to produce clash of accent and ictus, at least 
in this part of the verse; it is very likely indeed that the reason why 
the later poets avoided such line-ends as Ennius’ Didna Venis Mars, 
cim magnis dis, and réstituit rem was their desire not to do violence to 
the accent. But that some other influence was at work is indicated 
by the small number of monosyllables in the earlier part of the line. 
Since, as we shall see, other rhythmic types which are avoided in 
the last two feet are as a rule considerably more common in the 
first four feet than in prose, we should expect to find the percentage 
of monosyllables in the first four feet higher than the 25.44 per 
cent which represents prose usage. On the contrary all the poets 
examined show a lower percentage than this, and the lowest of all 
appears in Catullus, who most rigidly avoids monosyllables in the 
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fifth and sixth feet. What this further motive was which led to the 
avoidance of monosyllables I am not now prepared to say; and it 
would be unsafe to base an argument upon the statistics in the second 
column of Table IV until that factor has been identified. 

The third column of Table IV shows that polysyllables whose 
penult and all preceding syllables are long were greatly favored by 
the dactylic poets, and that after Ennius they were particularly 
favored in the last two feet. As already noted, these are the words 
which admit either harmony or clash of accent and ictus. It is 
therefore likely that poets sometimes preferred, let us say, portant 
to ferunt in order to avoid the clash which the latter word would 
involve. Nevertheless there was another motive which led to the 
use of these words; they would fit into any position in the line, save 
only the second half of the fifth foot, provided they had the number 
of syllables required. The use of words composed of long syllables 
facilitated composition whatever attitude the poets took toward 
accent, and therefore we cannot base an argument upon the great 
frequency with which such words occur. We shall presently have 
to consider the actual incidence of the ictus upon them. 

The fourth column shows that in the last two feet of the line 
the poets avoided the use of polysyllables which require clash of 
accent and ictus. As noted above (p. 374) our figures require a cor- 
rection at this point; a large proportion of the words of the types ~ = 
and ~ ~ = employed in the last two feet carry no ictus, and con- 
sequently involve no real clash at all; for example, tsque piwm éz se, 
té neque pdsse, atit etiam tpse haec. Consequently the avoidance of 
~ + and ~ ~ = is even more rigid than the tables indicate; the dactylic 
poets, especially after Ennius, generally avoided placing in the last 
two feet words whose rhythm required clash of accent and ictus. 

The fifth column of Table IV shows that the poets correspondingly 
favored words requiring harmony of accent and ictus in the last two 
feet of the hexameter. The difference between the 18 per cent of 
such words employed in prose and the 42 to 49 per cent employed 
in these two feet is even greater than the excess just observed in the 
poets’ use of words composed of long syllables. Here again the 
tendency is clearly marked in Ennius’ usage and is carried farther 
by his successors. 
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If a word of a particulary rhythm was to be avoided in the last 
part of the line the poet might either use a synonym of different 
rhythm or recast his sentence so as to place the objectionable word 
earlier in the line. Our tables indicate that both methods were 
employed. For, while the third block of Table IV, which represents 
the usage in the first four feet of the line, shows much larger figures 
in the fourth column than in the fifth, the difference is not nearly 
so great as in the fourth block, which represents the usage in the 
last two feet. Consequently in hexameter verse as a whole the words 
which require clash are a little less common and those which require - 
harmony are a little more common than they are in prose. 

It remains to determine whether or not the dactylic poets tried 
to place the ictus on the penult of words whose penult and all pre- 
ceding syllables are long, that is, of those words which alone permit 
either clash or harmony of accent and ictus. Our standard of com- 
parison here must be the tendency of hexameter verse to place the 
ictus on the penult rather than the antepenult of such words. To 
determine this tendency statistically I have ‘‘scanned”’ 200 or more 
verses of each of four dactylic poets, as follows: 


Then I have picked out all possible combinations of a long syllable 
and a following syllable of either quantity, and have recorded the 
incidence of the ictus. In the above line syllable-groups with the 
rhythm - = occur with ictus on the penult six times and with ictus 
on the ultima twice. In 320 lines of the Aeneid they occur with 
ictus on the penult 1920 times and with ictus on the ultima 233 
times; that is, the ictus falls on the penult in 73 per cent of the occur- 
rences; the structure of Vergil’s hexameter tends to put the ictus 
on the penult of syllable-groups (or of words) with the rhythm - = 
73 per cent of the time. 

For the second term of the comparison I have counted the 
incidence of the ictus upon words whose rhythm is -= in about 
400 lines each of the same dactylic poets. In this computation I 
have ignored the words with elided ultima which carry no ictus. 
In the first 400 lines of the Aeneid words of the type - = have the 
ictus on the ultima 258 times and on the penult 466 times or 64 per 
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cent of all occurrences. While the structure of the verse tended to 
place the ictus on the penult of these words 73 per cent of the time, 
Vergil allowed it to stand there only 64 per cent of the time. 

Our problem, however, is chiefly a matter of the last two feet. 
I have therefore divided the line as above (see p. 374); each word has 
been assigned to that part of the verse in which its accented syllable 
stands, except that a dissyllable upon whose ultima the fifth ictus 
rests has been reckoned as belonging to the last part of the verse. 
Counting syllable-groups and words as before, I find that the struc- 
ture of the fifth and sixth feet tends to place the ictus on the penult 
of words of the rhythm - = 73 per cent of the time, and that Vergil 
actually placed it there 100 per cent of the time. A similar calcula- 
tion for the first four feet indicates a tendency for the ictus to rest 
upon the penult 73 per cent of the time, whereas Vergil actually 
placed it there only 39 per cent of the time. 

Table V gives the results of similar calculations for words of 
the three types - =, --»=, ---~, and for the four poets, Ennius, 
Catullus, Lucretius, and Vergil. At the head of each block is an 
indication of the rhythmic group to be treated. The Roman numerals 
indicate the incidence of the ictus; I stands for the ultima, II for 
the penult, and III for the antepenult. In case a word has ictus on 
two syllables, only the ictus on penult or antepenult is recorded in 
our count. In each block the column which corresponds to the 
accent is printed in heavy-faced type. The third, sixth, ninth, and 
twelfth number in each heavy-faced column is the difference between 
the unhampered tendency of the verse-structure and the poet’s 
actual usage. 

The table shows that the dactylic poets tried to put the ictus 
on the penult of spondaic words in the last two feet of the verse, and 
that the tendency became stronger after Ennius. There was even 
greater regularity in placing the ictus on the penult of words of the 
rhythms --»= and ---~*, but this appears to be chiefly due to 
the structure of the verse. If, however, we had reckoned to the 
fifth foot syllable-groups and words of the rhythms - - - and - - - - 
whose ultima has the fifth ictus it would appear that the poets took 
great pains to avoid clash of accent and ictus in these words. Accord- 
ing to Humphreys, op. cit., p. 52, the fifth ictus rests upon the 
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ultima of a dissyllable or polysyllable in only 5.2 per cent of Ennius’ 
verses, and only four-tenths of one per cent of the time in Lucretius 
and Vergil. My count gives 1.73 per cent for Catullus. This 
increasing avoidance of line-ends such as ignis mare férrum, mortalés 
perhibébant, amatorém quod amici, Tuditané colléga must have been 
due to the effort to make accent and ictus rest upon the same 
syllable. 

Table V shows further a very striking tendency to favor ictus 
of the ultima of spondaic words in the first four feet. This tendency 
is no doubt partly due to the restriction of words of the rhythms 
~ = and ~ ~ = to this part of the verse; for a spondaic word standing 
next to one of them must ordinarily have the ictus on the ultima; for 
example, Tyrids olim, currtis fuit, miht causds memord. But words 
beginning with one or two short syllables are too few to account for 
so great an excess of spondees with accented ultima as we actually 
find. Besides many a line could easily be shifted so as to put the 
ictus on the penult instead of the ultima of a spondaic word. The 
following lines of the first book of the Aeneid might have run: 


1 Arma virémque cané qui Tréiae primus ab éris, 


50 Talia sécum fldmmaté dea cérde voltitans 
instead of tdlia flémmaté secum, 
104 Rémi frdnguntir; tum préra avértit et indis 
instead of frdnguntuér remt, 
159 Est locus fn secéssu léngo: fnsula pértum 
instead of ést in sécessti longé locus, 
167 Dailces fntus aquée vivéque sedflig séxo 
instead of tntus aqude dulcés. 
Similar easy shifts would avoid a clash of accent and ictus in 
a spondaic word in lines 8, 32, 35, 53, 64, 68, 69, 72. There may 
be objections to these specific changes; but if such alterations are 
so easy, Vergil could undoubtedly have found many which were 
free from objection if he had desired. It seems necessary to conclude 


that the dactylic poets preferred frequent clash of accent and ictus 
in the first four feet, at least in the case of spondaic words. 
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Some will criticize my discussion of the first four feet (particularly 
some of the suggested rearrangements of Vergilian lines) because no 
account has been taken of the caesura. I have two lines of defense 
against such an attack. It is likely that the position and character 
of the caesura was dependent on considerations of accent (compare 
Lucian Miiller, op. cit., p. 200). For example, the Roman prefer- 
ence for the masculine caesura was probably due to a desire for con- 
flict between accent and ictus at that point in the verse. Even if 
there should prove to have been some other cause for this deviation 
from Greek usage, that other cause, not the position of the caesura, 
would have to be taken into account in our investigation. 

In the second place, if I had taken account of the caesura it 
would not materially have changed the complexion of the figures. 
The alterations would have been confined to Table VI, and there 
would have affected only the first six columns. I have made the 
calculations for the first four feet in Vergil, with these results: 
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All of the above remarks apply to these figures as well as to those 
given in Table V. 

It is quite clear, then, that the dactylic poets tried to secure 
harmony of accent and ictus in the last two feet of the verse; and 
this effort was stronger, or at least more successful, with the later 
poets than with Ennius. It seems likely that Ennius, like Plautus 
and Terence, would have preferred harmony of accent and ictus 
throughout the verse; but since that was impossible in the hexam- 
eter he gained much the same effect by preserving fairly regular 
harmony in the last two feet. Ennius seems thereupon to have made 
a virtue of necessity and to have employed clash of accent and ictus 
in the first four feet to help give his language that air of aloofness 
from ordinary speech which he regarded as essential to heroic verse. 
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The later dactylic poets seem to have confined this device to spondaic 
words, but in this limited field they employed it even more than 
Ennius had done.! 

If the dactylic poets cared to secure harmony of accent and ictus 
in the last two feet of the line, or if they aimed at any particular 
relation of accent and ictus in any part of the line, it follows that 
both accent and ictus involved stress. The Latin accent, in classical 
times as well as in the early period, was in part a stress accent. 


CoutumBIA UNIVERSITY 


1 Possibly the reason why Latin poets could employ familiar prosaic phrases was 
that a clash between accent and ictus removed them from their commonplace asso- 
ciations. At any rate Vergil has such a clash in the phrase (Aen. i. 207): rebtis servdte 
sectindis, and Horace in (Carm. i. 14. 2) 6 quid agts ? (Carm. iii. 5. 42) capitts minér, etc. 
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A POPULAR COMMONPLACE 


In Modern Language Notes for April, 1919 (Vol. XXXIV, No. 4), I have 
called attention to the fact that through a typographical error, strangely 
perpetuated by editors through a period of almost two hundred years, 
Robert Burton, ir. his Anatomy of Melancholy (I. 2. 3. 15), is made to assign 
to Buchanan the following stanza: 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores, 
Sed genus et species cogitur ire pedes. 
In reality Burton quotes these verses without indicating in any way their 
source, and it seems probable that it is his own version of a vagabond saw. 
Popular sayings and witticisms are frequently altered as they pass from 
mouth to mouth and, like popular ballads, rarely can be traced to any definite 
author. 

In several of the old collections of adages interesting variants of these 
verses are found. I will start with the latest that has come under my notice 
and will work backward as far as possible. 

Ritzius, Florelegium (Basileae, 1728), p. 666, gives two versions: 

Dat Galenus Opes, dat Justinianus Honores, 
Pontifificat [lege Pontificat] Moses cum Sacro (sic) per civitatem. , 


Dat Galenus Opes, et Sanctio Justiniana; 
Ex aliis Paleas, ex illis collige Grana. 
Seybold, Selectiora Adagia (Norumbergae, 1698), pp. 80, 81, reads: 
Dat Galenus opes, sed Justinianus honores: 
Pontificat Moses cum sacco (sic) per civitatem. 
As given in these two works sacco and sacro look like genuine variations. 

Likewise there is a reference to what is evidently a well-worn proverb 
in Morhof, Miscellanea Poetica, among some verses entitled ‘“ Medicis.” 
Cf. Opera Poetica (Lubecae, 1697), p. 603: 

Sed sterili vobis, Medici, non forte placebo 
Munere, queis suevit ferre Galenus opes. 

Professor W. P. Mustard has called my attention to a particularly good 
version found among the Epigrammata of John Owen. Cf. the Elzevir 
edition (1647), p. 142: 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores, 
Dum ne sit Patiens iste, nec ille Cliens. 
386 
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Turning next to Buchler, Gnomologia (Coloniae, 1602), p. 119, we find 
a varied assortment from which to choose: 


Sunt artes Medicae caro de pane lucrando: 
Sanctio dat pultes Iustiniana bonas. 


Bartolus et Baldus, medicusque Galenus equorum 
Terga premunt, pedes it summus Aristoteles. 


Dat Galenus opes, et sanctio Iustiniana: 
Ex aliis paleas, ex illis collige grana. 


Rabelais, as we should expect, was familiar with the saying, and in the 
chapter containing the reference to the Dumb Wife (so cleverly developed 
in recent times by Anatole France) he changes it into a brutal parody against 
the members of his own profession. Cf. Book III, Chap. 34: 


Stercus et urina medici sunt prandia prima. 
Ex aliis paleas ex istis collige grana. 


The portion of his work in which this appears was first published about 1533. 

In none of these works is there any indication of source for the saying. 
Now whenever a good joke was going the rounds, it is usually safe to assume 
that Erasmus speeded it with his blessing; but in this case the vagabond 
was excluded from his hospitality. It is not to be found among his Adagia. 
However we may track it to a hostelry next door, an establishment in which 
some, not wholly without reason, have suspected Desiderius to have been a 
“silent partner.” I refer to what has been rightly styled ‘‘the first modern 
satire,” the Episiolae Obscurorum Virorum. In this work (ii. 15), one of the 
obscure men, unintentionally of course, gives us a little light. He is a 
student of the law and he frankly tells us why: quia scientia Iuris est de 
pane lucrando. Unde versus— 


Dat Galienus opes et sanctio Iustiniani: 
Ex aliis paleas, ex istis collige grana. 


In this letter our law student complains that his studies have been hampered 
because he has not received a certain book, a Vocabularius iuris. From 
this clue a learned ‘Professor der Rechte in Erlangen’ has shown that our 
student wanted the famous Vocabularius iuris utriusque, from which he 
takes these verses. Cf. Stintzing, Geschichte der populdren Literatur des 
rémisch-kanonischen Rechts in Deutschland am Ende des fiinfzehnten und im 
Anfang des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts, pp. 129-44. The matter is put some- 
what more briefly by Bécking in his Supplementum to the works of Ulrich 
von Hutten (ii. 686). The article “Ars” in the Vocabularius concludes as 
follows: Et sunt quatuor sciencie pre ceteris discende, scilicet, theologia 
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quae est anime pabulum, leges quae sunt egenis remedium, decreta, sub- 
limatio humilium, et phisica, morbi subsidium; unde, 
Esurit ars, decreta tument, lex lucra ministrat, 
Pontificat Moyses, thalamos medicina subintrat. 
Dat Galienus opes et sanctio Iustiniana; 
Ex aliis paleas, ex istis collige grana. 


This reading from the Speier edition of 1477 was communicated to me by 
Professor Mustard, and it agrees with two of the fifteenth-century editions 
that I have examined. Some editions show slight variations in spelling. 

Erasmus was probably familiar with this passage in the Vocabularius, 
and although it can hardly be adduced against him, as he stands accused 
by some for being particeps criminis in that little Pfefferkorn affair, yet he 
refers to it in his Economium Moriae (Opera Omnia [Leyden, 1703] iv. 434): 
Esuriunt theologici, frigent physici, ridentur astrologi, negliguntur dialectici; 
solus iarpdés dvipp woAAGv dvrags avipov. I cannot refrain from giving the 
racy version made in 1549 by old Chaloner: 

For as for Divines, they maie well enough walke an hongered: Mathematicall 
professours blowe their nayles: Astronomers are laughed to scorne: Sophisters 


are nought set by. Onely a Phisicion (as Homer saieth) is more worth then 
twentie of the rest. 


We have now traced a variant of our stanza back to a rather muddy 
source, a medieval law dictionary. The next question, naturally, is how 
far back can we push the dictionary. A reference in it to Pope Eugenius IV 
sets as the earliest possible date the year 1431, when he was elevated to the 
papal power. Stintzing adduces strong arguments that the book was com- 
posed not later than the second quarter of the fifteenth century. The 
author makes constant use of versus memoriales, these doubtless being tradi- 
tional in the schools. Therefore by the year 1450 our stanza was a common- 
place. I will cite one further document of the period containing the same 
idea. Aeneas Sylvius, before he became Pope Pius II in 1458, in a letter to 
a friend assails a common acquaintance, a young man whom he deigns to 
designate merely as “noster monarcha vel bipes asellus.’”’ Cf. Opera Omnia 
(Basel, 1571), p. 619. 


Is poeticam contemnit, nec si Dii musas ei omnes infunderent, gratias 
ageret, quia praeter Ius civile nulla scientia est, nulla doctrina; omnes artes 
mancas praeter legum peritiam praedicat. Poeticam vero prorsus inutilem esse 
contendit, quae nec lucratur, nec vestitum. Solus Iustinianus et Hippocrates 
marsupium implent. 


Dr. Emil Seckel, in his Beitrdge zur Geschichte Beider Rechte im Mittelalter, 
devotes 482(!) pages to the history of the Vocabularius, and he learns from 
certain manuscripts of this work that it was composed by a certain Jodocus. 
“An Gelehrten die Jodocus heissen, ist im 15. Jahrhundert kein Mangel. 
Ich kenne bis jetzt [1898] ein volles Duzend” (p. 20). However, one by 
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one, eleven unfortunate Jodoci are eliminated, leaving at the end Jodocus 
de Merka, “Licenciatus in iure canonico” July 11, 1427, as the author of 
the dictionary. The form of the Galen stanza contained therein is the earliest 
that has come to my notice. But if anyone have time and inclination for 
search, and (what is even less likely) access to such works, I will note for 
him that Seckel seeks to prove that the Vocabularius Jodoci is based largely 
on the Vocabularius Stuttgardiensis, this in turn upon the Collectio Ter- 
minorum Legalium, and this again upon the Introductorium pro studio 
sacrorum canonum of Hermann von Schildesche, this last falling about the 
year 1330. Our Galen stanza may be in any one, all, or none of these; and 
here I will leave it. 

It has been noted that the second verse of Burton’s stanza differs from 
all other versions quoted. With the familiar idea in mind, Burton may have 
given it a “twist” of his own (genus et species=Aristoteles of Buchler’s 
version). Bacon frequently gives such new turns to his Latin quotations. 

In the definitive edition of Burton quotations and reminiscences must 
be traced and verified. The editor must be an omnivorous reader, saturated 
with both classical and medieval Latin. He must be another Erasmus 
or Scaliger. With existing conditions of scholarship it would seem that only 
a syndicate of specialists could produce a final edition. An adequate index 
is beyond one’s wildest dreams. 


G. C. ScoaGin 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouURI 


THE DIAPHRAGM AND THE GREEK IDEAL 
OR 
THE TREACHERY OF TRANSLATIONS 


In his essay on George Chapman, the poet Swinburne bids us feel the 
freshness, power, strength, and fire of that “exalted, work,” Chapman’s 
translations of Homer, “‘considering the poems as in the main original 
works, the superstructure of a romantic poet on the submerged foundations 
of Greek verse.” 

In this judgment all who have any knowledge of Homer and Chapman 
will concur. To such it may seem incredible that after all the study that 
has been given to the matter of translation, after Matthew Arnold’s famous 
lectures on translating Homer, and discussion in more recent years, there 
should still exist in the English-speaking world any one naive enough to 
quote Chapman as Homer and to derive statements of Homeric teaching 
from such a source. I therefore invite the reader’s attention to chapter viii, 
entitled “Spiritual Reactions,” in a book published in 1914 by Frederic A. 
Stokes, New York. It is written by Mrs. Diana Watts and called The 
Renaissance of the Greek Ideal. 
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The author says that she has discovered in herself a force which she 
alleges is frequently mentioned in the Iliad. It is, she writes, a condition of 
tension, which transforms dead weight into a living force, transforming the 
Homeric heroes and the later Greeks, who also, she says, possessed the secret, 
on the instant into a condition of almost superhuman force. Mrs. Watts 
says that much must be allowed for Homer’s poetical imagination, but she 
maintains that there is no doubt that this extraordinary force was always 
produced “‘by will-power acting upon some special physical condition, which 
resulted in a complete restoration of exhausted powers, taking away all sense 
of fatigue and placing the body under an alert control.” 

Further Mrs. Watts believes that Homer’s use of the words ¢pyv and 
gpeves (which Mrs. Watts insists on writing phrénes, with the long mark 
in the plural), “diaphragm,” for mind shows that he knew “that on the 
strength of the diaphragm depends the strength of the spirit, that unquench- 
able flame of conscious will-power, etc.’ 

In proof of all this she cites Chapman’s Homer. The first quotation is 
from the fifth' book of the Iliad. Atrides reviews his troops and encourages 
them as follows: ‘‘O friends,” he said, ‘hold up your minds; strength is but 
strength of will.” 

“Why,” asks Mrs. Watts, “did he say that?” And her answer is that 
“he knew that all that meant spiritual and bodily strength was in the 
diaphragm and he was simply telling them” to go through Mrs. Watts’s 
system of exercise, that is, ‘“‘to brace their bodies into tension, that the will 
might have unhindered command of their whole natures.” 

But the true answer to Mrs. Watts’s question is that he did not say that. 
As the veriest beginner in reading the Iliad may see, Agamemnon said: 
“Friends, be men and take brave heart.’”’ The word ¢dpéves, diaphragm, 
does not appear in the line and the word ‘up’ which lends color to 
Mrs. Watts’s theory in Chapman’s translation has no place in the Greek. 
The Greek phrase means just ‘‘take heart” or courage, exactly as we say it. 

The next alleged allusion to Mrs. Watts’s theory is in the twelfth? book 
of Chapman’s Iliad of Homer: 


The Trojans fought not of themselves, a fire from heaven was thrown 
That ran amongst them through the wall, mere added to their own. 

The Greeks held not their own; weak Grief went with her withered hand 
And dipt it deeply in their spirits, since they could not command 

Their forces to abide the field. 


“Meaning here,” says Mrs. Watts, “that had their physical control 
been stronger, the will would have been able to operate effectively, enabling 
them to hold their ground and to keep the fire of their spirits undimmed.” 


1 Iliad v. 529. 271. xii, 177-78, 3 Italics are Mrs. Watts’s. 
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In this passage Chapman builds such a romantic and original “super- 
structure on the submerged Homeric foundation” that it is highly instructive 
to compare the Greek. 

In the translation of Leaf, Myers, and Lang, which is “literal,” the lines 
read: “‘For everywhere around the wall of stone rose the fire divine; the 
Argives for all their sorrow, defending the ships, of necessity.” Chapman 
characteristically enlarges the Greek participle dyvvevor into the highly 
figurative “‘weak Grief went with her withered hand And dipt it deeply 
in their spirits.” He has also enlarged dvayxy, “perforce,” to the line that 
gives Mrs. Watts aid and comfort for her doctrine of Homeric tension: 
‘Since they could not command their forces to abide the field.” 

Again the author finds a passage in Chapman’s rendering of the 
eighteenth! book of the Jliad which admirably suits her conception of Homer 
as propagandist of ‘‘Tension.’”’ Polydamas (who in Mrs. Watts’s book 
masquerades as Polydamus) speaks to Hector: 

If ye yield, though wearied with a fight So late and long, we shall have 
strength in council and the night. And (where we here have no more force than 


need will force us to, And which must rise out of our nerves)? high ports, tow’rs, 
walls will do What lacks in us. 


‘And so on, all through the Iliad,” writes the author, “runs the spirit of 
a force born of the will alone, which could be relied on to the very last.” 

The passage in Homer literally translated is as follows: ‘“‘But if though 
distressed we listen to my words, this night we shall possess our strength in 


counsel and the city shall be guarded by her towers and high gates and tall 
well-polished doors fitted to the gates. But early when dawn breaks, armed 
with our weapons we shall mount the tower.” Of the parenthesis with its 
Elizabethan word-play and euphuism and its reference to nerves which 
Mrs. Watts italicizes as especially important for her doctrine, there is not a 
trace in Homer. Chapman is rather fond of the word “nerves.” In Homer 
vevpov means bowstring except for one passage where it is used for the tendons 
at the feet. It is not until Galen’s time that the word takes on the meaning 
of nerve. 

There remains one Homeric “quotation,” the only other which the 
author gives from the riches which she says are at her disposal in the Iliad. 
This she sadly muddles in quoting from Chapman. To those who have been 
able to follow her system of gymnastics to the end she ‘‘would say what 
Nestor said to Atrides in the Iliad: ‘Suppose thy nerves endowed with 
strength superior—King of men, command thyself.’”’ 

Here, with a sublime disregard of punctuation and connection of thought, 
the author leaves out the last part of the lines addressed in the translation 
to Achilles and conflates the first part with the beginning of the address to 
Agamemnon; this in order to get an appropriate motto for her disciples. 


1 Jl. xviii. 273-78. 2 Italics are Mrs. Watts’s. 
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Chapman in full reads: 
Nor do thou encounter with thy crown, 
Great son of Peleus, since no king that ever Jove allowed 
Grace of a sceptre equals him. Suppose thy nerves endowed 
With strength superior and thy birth a very goddess gave, 
Yet he of force is mightier, since what his own nerves have 
Is amplified with just command of many other. King of men 
Command thou then thyself. 


Homer' is simpler: 
If thou art strong and a goddess was the mother that bore thee 


yet he is higher than thou for he rules over more. And 
thou, too, Son of Atreus, abate thy fury. 


The author of the Renaissance of the Greek Ideal speaks of the necessity of 
turning on every investigation ‘‘the searchlight of austere and sincere 
criticism.” On the whole one must think that she really attaches more 
importance to her axiom that the one thing needful is to know that we know. 
Herein she says lies the secret of all discovery of truth. It will be remem- 
bered that Socrates recommended the opposite belief as the one thing 
needful for that adventure. 

It may be said that such assurance in dealing with matters of literature 
and scholarship is rare among those who are ignorant of the great works 
in their original form. Yet this book is so striking an example of an unsound 
method that it serves as a most effective exemplum in terrorem to those who 
believe that translations may in general do as well as the originals, or at 
least form an acceptable substitute for them. There are few great transla- 
tions and they are all in one way or another like those of Chapman or Pope 
or FitzGerald in being original poems built on “submerged foundations.” 
“A very pretty poem, ‘Mr. Pope, but not Homer.” This mutatis mutandis 
may be said of all. The translator of poetry is indeed between the devil 
and the deep sea. He must either give the literal translation and produce 
an effect of quaintness or baldness, or he must give the atmosphere of the 
original, the spirit and not the letter, and then, as Gilbert Murray says of 
his own beautiful translations, they cannot possibly be “‘right.”’ There is 
no middle ground in the translation of peetry—you must lose either style or 
accuracy in the translation, and the style and the accuracy of the translation 
will neither of them rightly represent the original expression. Browning in his 
introduction to his translation of the Agamemnon expresses his wish to give 
the Greek and nothing else, but though he goes so far as to transliterate Greek 
words in his effort to do this, he succeeds in making a poem that is supremely 
Browning. The simple words “tra:Opiwy raywv,”* which mean little more 
than “frosts from heaven,’’ he translates ‘‘frosts upaethral,”’ thus giving for a 
usual Greek adjective that could attract no attention a word that has never 


1 Jl, i. 277-88. 2 Aesch. Ag. 335. 
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been found before in English in this form and would be unknown to anyone 
who did not know Greek. The word “dread-lamping”’ is another example 
of his coinage in endeavoring to “give the Greek and nothing else.” 

Mrs. Watts is obsessed with the idea that whenever the Greeks used 
the word ¢péves they meant the diaphragm. The parallel use of “heart” in 
English does not impede her from her foisting this meaning on Sophocles 
in the passage where Haemon says to his father that “the gods have given 
to all men mind the highest of all possessions.’ She believes that Sophocles 
is lauding the “‘training of that particular muscle, of all possessions the 
highest.” 

I know nothing of the merits of the system of physical training which 
is set forth in this book. It may be that the Greek ideal sees its renaissance 
in Mrs. Watts, as she not infrequently states. Her exploitation of the 
Greek literature, of which she is so ignorant as to believe that Chapman is 
Homer, is profoundly typical of an age that lays hands on all things for the 
purpose of advertising. H. G. Wells says truly of Confucius and Plato, 
“They have passed into the world of the ideal and every humbug takes his 
freedom with their names.” 


Grace Harriet MacurpDy 
VassarR COLLEGE 


NOTE ON METRODORUS, FRAG. 1. 


Euseb. Praep. Evang. xiv. 19. 8, rpoBas 5€ pyow ore wavra éotw, 6 dv Tis 
voyoat, Diels renders thus: “Alles ist das, was jeder einzelne sich denken 
kann.” He is evidently thinking of Democritus’ famous definition (frag. 
164), dvOpwrds éorw 6 mavres iSyev, and takes Metrodorus’ meaning to be: 
it is unnecessary to define the word “‘all,” its meaning is what anybody and 
everybody understands by the word. I do not think that either the Greek 
or the context in Eusebius will bear this interpretation. Eusebius is quoting 
Metrodorus as a representative of the doctrine that all things are true in 
contrast to the view that nothing is (known). Metrodorus, to be sure, 
begins his treatise with the famous statement quoted by Cicero Acad. 
pr. ii. 23. 73 that we know nothing. But a little farther on in his treatise 
mpoBas S¢ he says that anything or everything that you conceive (or imagine) 
is. 6 dy tis vonoa is, as the context shows, used loosely as the equivalent 
of d run aivera Or raca davracia, and voeiv, as often in early Greek, is not 
to be restricted to pure thought but is to be taken of perception or apprehen- 
sion in general. So Aristotle Met. 1009 b 1 can say: dpotws 8& cai } wepi ra 
pawopeva dAnOe evious €x Tdv aicPytav é\nAvOev and illustrate the statement 
by the saying of Anaxagoras to his pupils, 1009 b 27: dru rowidr’ adrois 
frat 7a dvra ola dv iwokdBwow. And Plato in the Theaetetus 191 d stamps 


1 Aut. 683-85. 
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on the wax tablets of the mind memory-images dv av iwpuev 7) dxovowpev 7 
avroi évvonowpev. The natural meaning of ravra éoriv is simply “everything 
is,”’ as in Herodotus’ etn 8’ av wav (4. 195), and in the opinion attributed to 
Euthydemus in Plato Cratylus 386 d, wavra époiws eva. The clause 6 dy tis 
vonoa: merely strengthens this idea by the addition: anything that anybody 
might fancy, imagine, or think. Cf. Plato Crito 49 e: &@ dv tis dpodoyjon; 
ef. Symp. 196 c: Arist. Met. 1005 6 25, ovx gore yap dvayxaiov a tis Eyer 
ravra Kal trokapPBavew; Plato Theaet. 177d, & av Ojra rods Sogavra airy, 
Tatra kai gore Sixou. TH Oepevy. It is then “anybody might,” rather than 
“everybody could or can” (cf. Goodwin, Syntax of Moods and Tenses of 
Greek Verbs, 557). Instead of 6 we should probably read by an easy emenda- 
tion a. 
Pau SHOREY 
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Latin Epigraphy: An Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions. 
By Sir Jonn Epwin Sanpys. With fifty illustrations. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1919. Pp. xxiv+324. 


Dr. Sandys’ volume differs from other handbooks on this subject in 
the subordinate place assigned to names, officials, and emperors. Both 
in Cagnat’s Cours d’épigraphie latine and in Egbert’s Latin Inscriptions 
these topics are accorded detailed treatment in an early part of the work; 
Dr. Sandys consigns them to Appendixes I, II, and III respectively. The 
cursus honorum, however, is explained in chapter vi, pages 110-17, in con- 
nection with honorary inscriptions. 

The introductory material consists of chapter i, ‘‘The Study of Latin 
Inscriptions”; ii, ‘‘ Modern Collections of Latin Inscriptions”; iii, “‘ Archaic 
Latin Alphabet; Earliest Latin Inscriptions,” ete. The account of Latin 
inscriptions in classical authors (chap. i, pp. 3-19) is of especial interest. 
It is, to quote his footnote, “an attempt to supply the want of a complete 
collection of the inscriptions quoted in Latin literature noticed in Hiibner’s 
Rémische Epigraphik in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, I, 628 (ed. 1892).” Dr. 
Sandys finds that “in Latin literature inscriptions are alluded to in about 
50 passages and are actually quoted in about 30 others.” One would 
have expected many more. 

The author adopts (chap. iv) the usual classification: (1) inscriptions 
proper (tituli), and (2) documents (acta). In the subdivision of the titult he 
follows Hiibner’s order: (1) sepulchral (chap. iv), (2) dedicatory (chap. v), 
(3) honorary (chap. vi), in preference to those used by Zaccaria, Cagnat, 
and Egbert. The three following chapters are devoted to inscriptions on 
public works, inscriptions on portable objects, and documents. There is 
also a chapter on “Language and Style,” and one on “Restoration and 
Criticism of Inscriptions.” Besides the appendixes already mentioned, 
there are three others: Appendix IV, “Six Historical Inscriptions”; V, 
“Sixty Abbreviated Inscriptions”; VI, “List of Abbreviations.”” Appendix 
IV includes all the extant Latin text of the Monumentum Ancyranum, 
as well as an extract from a speech made by Hadrian to one of his armies 
in Africa, and part of the Edict of Diocletian on prices. : 

The whole subject is presented in singularly attractive style, and the 
volume forms .an admirable introduction to the study. For the class of 
students referred to in the Preface, “those interested in Latin literature 
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but not necessarily aiming at becoming specialists in Latin epigraphy,” 
it is excellent. The soundness of judgment which Dr. Sandys has shown 
in his other books on classical subjects is conspicuously in evidence in all 
its chapters. For classroom use, however, it would be less satisfactory 
on account of the lack of exercises. While Willmann’s or Dessau’s selec- 
tions could be used with it in a course, these books are expensive and 
students can hardly be expected to buy them. 
G. J. Laine 


UNIversITY oF CuIcAGo 


Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae. Edidit Hermannus Dessau. Vol. III, 
Pars 1. Beroliniapud Weidmannos. iv u. 6008S. M. 20. 


This volume contains the first nine parts of the index to Dessau’s well- 
known selection of Latin inscriptions. It furnishes complete lists of 
references to the persons and things mentioned in the previous volumes of 
the collection: to men’s and women’s nomina and cognomina; to emperors, 
kings, and consuls; to magistracies; to military affairs; to the gods, 
goddesses, and sacred rites; and to the senate and people. The work has 
been done carefully and will greatly facilitate the use of the store of material 
in the volumes of the series. 

The indexes of names occupy two hundred and fifty-six pages. The 
names of men and women of senatorial rank are printed in capitals. The 
indication of relationship frequently appears, as in “Sex. Abulenius L. f”; 
and the social status as in “L. Acculeius L. 1. Salvius.” Greek translit- 
erations of Roman names are reproduced; abbreviations are indicated and 
sometimes expanded; in some cases a restoration of the text suggested 
in the note on the inscription itself is briefly summarized, as in “L. Domi- 
tius . . . ros ({E] ros vel [N] e [p] os) vir egregius, 1443.” 

A good illustration of the degree of detail to which the work has been 
carried is furnished by the section on “ Dii deaeque.” For example, on 
page 520 every cult-epithet of the Bona Dea occurring in the collection is 
specifically cited. The same plan has been followed in the case of the other 
divinities, and the student of Roman religion will find here a conspectus 
of epithets, as well as a list of gods. 

The second part of Volume III, containing the balance of the indexes, 
has already appeared and will be noticed in an early number of this 
periodical. 

G. J. Laine 


University oF CxHicaGco 
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The Gothic History of J ordanes. In English version with an Introduc- 
tion anda Commentary. By CHartes CHRISTOPHER MirRow. 
Pp. vi+188. Princeton: Princeton University Press. $1.75. 


Professor Mierow’s purpose is to give an idiomatic English version of 
Jordanes’ abridgment of Cassiodorus’ work, and in this he has succeeded. 
Indeed, if the ideal translation of an ancient author is one that reproduces 
not only the meaning but also the mannerisms, idiosyncrasies, and stylistic 
vagaries of the original, he has succeeded too well. For in the irreproachable 
language employed in this translation there is but scant resemblance to the 
style of Jordanes, who, as he himself tells us, was agrammatus, and whose 
forms and constructions bear ample evidence to the correctness of his 
diagnosis. 

But Mierow’s book contains more than the translation of the Getica. 
It includes an elaborate Introduction, with sections on (1) Life and Works 
of Jordanes; (2) The Literary Sources used in the Getica; (3) Chronological 
Table; (4) Genealogical Chart of the Amali; (5) Bibliography; and 
(6) Literary Analysis of the Getica. There is also a Commentary (pp. 
143-88). 

The work is scholarly and must be reckoned with by all historians of the 
literature of the sixth century. Down to the present time Mommsen’s 
edition of the Getica (in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auctores Anti- 
quissimi 5, Berlin, 1882) has dominated the field, and the accounts given 
in most of our handbooks have been little more than echoes of his views. 
But Mierow, while he speaks of his edition as based on Mommsen’s text 
and critical apparatus, has subjected the most important problems connected 
with Jordanes to a thorough re-examination, and on many fundamental 
questions dissents entirely from Mommsen’s opinion. In a considerable 
number of instances he seems to establish his case; for example, in his 
criticism of the importance assigned by Mommsen to Ablabius as a source 
for Cassiodorus. On other points his arguments are not so conclusive. He 
hardly succeeds in his attempt to identify his author with Bishop Jordanes 
of Crotona, and his identification of Vigilius, to whom Jordanes’ other work, 
the Romana, is dedicated, with Pope Vigilius is not probable. The words 
which Mierow quotes on page 9 are not such as even a bishop would address 
to the Pope: 


tu vero ausculta Johannem apostolum, qui ait: ‘‘carissimi, nolite dilegere 
mundum neque ea que in mundo sunt. Quia mundus transit et concupiscentia 
eius: qui autem fecerit voluntatem dei, manet in aeternum.’’ Estoque toto 
corde diligens deum et proximum ut adimpleas legem. 


The Pope would not be likely to need advice of this kind, and even if he 
needed it he would not care to hear it. 
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The only serious deficiency in the book is the omission of the Latin text. 
Even if this is available elsewhere, it would have been a great convenience 
to have it here, and its inclusion would have made a distinctly valuable 
addition to an interesting and important work. 

G. J. Larne 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Classical Studies in Honor of Charles Forster Smith. By his Col- 
leagues. University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, No. 3. Madison, 1919. 


In obedience to Cicero’s precept, Professor Smith begins to be old young 
and retires from the routine of teaching in season to leave himself many 
years of freer, but we trust not less fruitful, activities. His pupils and his 
colleagues past and present take the occasion, in conformity with a graceful 
European custom, of dedicating to him a volume of studies. The book 
opens with a copy of English elegiacs by William Ellery Leonard, which 
has given me so much of the kind of pleasure that I receive from the best 
things of Clough that I can hardly speak of it temperately. No apologist for 
the classics could omit the topic which Jebb in his Humanism in Education 
puts in this form: ‘When he (the boy) first attains to some appreciation 
of the best classical poetry and prose he goes through a little Renais- 
sance of his own . . . . ver illud erat.” But neither in Jebb nor elsewhere 
shall we easily find so poignant and delicate a description of the first awak- 
ening of the literary sense and the first kindling of the imagination by 
classical poetry as in Mr. Leonard’s account of the Wisconsin boy spelling 
out his first lesson in Vergil’s Eclogues: 


Fresh from a starry sleep on a schoolboy morning of April. 


Seeing, as never before, tho oft I’d wandered the hillsides 

(After the dogwood in spring, after persimmons in fall), 

Feeling as never before, tho oft I’d wandered the valleys 
(Summer and winter away—off to the orchards and oaks), 

Seeing and feeling, and hearing the Tree as a Being of nature 
(Tityrus under the beech, oriole out in the elm). 

Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi: 

Tegmine fagi . . . . the Tree! Tegmine fagi . . . . the Bird! 
Out of that Tree, as I fancy, have budded all blossoms and creatures, 
Flowed all rivers I know, whispered all winds I have heard. 
Tityre, lentus in umbra . . . . Man’s mystical union with Nature, 
Man in his sorrow and joy, came to me there “‘in the shade.”’ 
Dulcia linquimus arva . . . . the love of the acres we’ve planted, 
Love that is pain when we go, wanderers ever on earth. 

Nos patriam fugimus . . . . and home and country were dearer 
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(Tho we had carolled at school ‘‘Country, my country of thee’’). 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas ... . 

(Bessie with ribbon and braid, oriole out in the elm) .... 
Formosam resonare . . . . and sylvan Muse and the reed-pipe! ... . 
Magic of dawn on the earth, magic of dawn in the boy! 


The note which Mr. Leonard’s poem strikes is repeated in the page or 
two of introduction which President Birge, speaking for non-professional 
students of the classics, contributes to the volume. Then follow the tech- 
nical papers, of which I can give only the briefest report. 

Professor Hendrickson, a former colleague, discusses Euripides’ inter- 
pretation of the Herakles myth. He rejects the notion of Wilamowitz and 
Verrall that Euripides “aimed to discredit the traditional Herakles and to 
shatter the ideal which he represented.” He finds no hint of such satirical 
and polemic purpose, but he presses dv8p’ éoAdv in line 1335 to yield a new 
and rationalistic interpretation of the apotheosis of Herakles analogous to 
that given by Browning and the Stoics. The trite objection that the play 
lacks unity Professor Hendrickson meets by the consideration that the 
action within the palace from Herakles’ punishment of Lycus to his slaying 
of his children is continuous. Iris, messenger of Hera, and Lyssa, madness, 
appear without, not as the initiators of a new and different action, but as 
interpreters to the audience of the meaning of the action within. Their 
appearance is merely a device for telling the audience what they would have 
inferred for themselves, had they been eyewitnesses of the entire action 
within the palace. He finds no evidence for Verrall’s fancy that the episode 
of Iris and Lyssa, though visible to the audience, is to the chorus a dream- 
like vision (a movie inset!). And he declines to defend the unity of the plot 
by the suggestion of Wilamowitz developed by Verrall that the coming 
madness of Herakles casts its shadow before, if we may say so, on the first 
half of the play. The high-flown rhetoric of 565 ff. he seems to think is 
no more than we expect from “Ercles’ vein” and is no symptom of latent 
megalomania. We do not need this hypothesis to justify Euripides’ conduct 
of the plot. The madness that Hera inflicted upon Herakles is given with 
the myth which Euripides accepted, and we need not read a systematic, 
pessismistic philosophy of life into it, though it doubtless does suggest that 
despair of a divine ordering of the world and the reign of chance and caprice 
which that lively modernist, Mr. Mencken, finds in Mr. Dreiser, as in all 
the supreme artists of the world. 

Professor Laird collects the evidence for the sources of Herodotus’ special 
interest in Artabazus and interprets it with an ingenuity which my space 
does not allow me to examine. He does not attempt to name the source of 
the Artabazus material, but thinks that it is a literary rather than a merely 
historical document and criticizes the prevailing view that it is drawn from 
the records of the satraps of Dascyleum. 
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Professor Smiley’s paper on “Seneca and the Stoic Theory of Literary 
Style” exhibits the general conformity of Seneca’s obiter dicta on style with 
earlier Stoic doctrine. 

In his paper on “The Plain Style in the Scipionic Circle” Professor 
Fiske sustains at some length the thesis that “the satires of Lucilius and 
Horace were written in essential harmony with those rhetorical theories of 
the plain style which were first popularized at Rome in the Scipionic circle 
in the period between 155 and 129 B.c. by the two Stoic philosophers Dio- 
genes of Babylon and Panaetius.” He collects much interesting material 
and makes some good suggestions, but the doubt will arise whether, in the 
fragmentary state of our evidence and the frequent failure of writers to live 
up to their theories, the “‘plain style” is a sufficiently unequivocal term to 
admit of this scientific precision of treatment. 

Professor Anderson takes Horace Odes i.7.7: wndique decerptam fronti 
praeponere olivam to mean “‘crown the brow of Pallas Athena,” and collects 
the evidence for the coronation of divinities. 

Professor Showerman sketches the modern history of Rome from the 
sack of 1527 and writes eloquently of the stimulus and the appeal of the 
eternal city to the student’s imagination. 

Miss Katharine Allen collects the references to Britain in Roman 
literature from Julius Caesar to Hadrian. 

Miss Annie M. Pitman contributes a pretty little essay on Pindar. 

Professor Slaughter publishes at last his enthusiastic address on Lucre- 
tius, the poet of science. . 

Professor Westermann draws from the Gemellus letters a description of 
the life and administration of an Egyptian farm about the end of the first 
century after Christ. 

PauL SHOREY 
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abstract nouns in Homer 144 ff.; 
$28. ff. 

accent and ictus, in Plautus and 
Terence 234 ff.; coincidence of in 
Roman dactylic poets 378 ff.; nature 
of in Latin 244; of Latin words with 
elided ultima 237 

Agoka, rule of in India 307 ff. 

actors, references to in Plautus and 
Terence 42 ff. 

adjectives, modifying implied geni- 
tives, Greek 188 f.; Latin 187 f. 

Aeolic infinitive before the bucolic 
dieresis in Homer 136 ff. 

Aldus, his use of his manuscripts of 
Pliny’s Letters 29 ff. 

antecedents of Hellenistic comedy 
108 ff. 

Anthologia Palatina xv. 23 discussed 
177 

Antiphanes 110 

Apollodorus vs. Phormio 83 f. 

arbitration, use of rapaypagy in 20 ff. 

architecture, use of 3’s in 67 

argumentum, occurrence of in Plautus 
and Terence 41 

Aristobulus, use of by Arrian 148 f.; 
and Ptolemy, use of by Arrian 147 ff. 

army, words for 9 ff. 

Arrian, comments of on his sources 
154 f.; evidences of independent 
criticism by 166f.; method of in 
the Anabasis 147 ff. 

Athenian magistrates and special pleas 
338 ff.; casualty lists 351 ff. 

audience, references to in Plautus and 
Terence 46 ff. 


b, p, m, and y, development of in 
Latin 259 ff. 

battle, words for 2 ff. 

burlesque elements in comedy 133 


caelianum illud 287 ff. 

caesura in Plautus and Terence 234 f. 

casualties, in the Peloponnesian, War 
362; means of identifying 364 

casualty lists, Athenian 3651 ff.; de- 
scription of 356 ff. 

Catiline of Ben Jonson, local color in 
and historical accuracy of 273 ff.; 
sources of plot of 274 ff.; sources of 
dialogue in 276; sources of choruses 
in 277 

charms, use of 3’s in 62 

Cicero, de consulatu ii. 26-35 dis- 
cussed 176 ff.; Ad Ait. x.15.2 dis- 
cussed 287 ff.; THadcwdia of 201 ff. 

Classical Studies in Honor of Charles 
Forster Smith 398 

Clitarchus, attitude of Arrian toward 
152 

coinage, Rome’s first 314 ff. 

coincidence of accent and ictus in 
Plautus and Terence 234 ff.; in the 
Roman dactylic poets 373 ff. 

columna rostrata of C. Duilius 74 ff.; 
original form of 81 

comedy, Hellenistic, antecedents of 
108 ff.; plots of independent of 
tragedy 109 

comoedia, occurrence of in Plautus and 
Terence 36 f. 

commonplace, a popular 386 

conditions of Greek theater, influence 
of on comedy and tragedy 130 

constructions, Greek and Latin, in 
implied agreement 186 ff. 

conventional practices of theater, 
ridiculed by Plautus 48 ff. 

Corcyra, settled by Phaeacians 100; 
absence of Mycenaean remains in 
102; occupation of by Colchians 
103; by Liburnians 105; personal 
observation of by Homer 106 
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criminal assault in case of Apollodorus 
vs. Phormio 83 f. 


datives, defining adjectives, Greek 197 ; 
Latin 196 

6é ye in retort 165 ff.; in Anthologia 
Lyrica 166; in Herodotus 166; in 
tragedy 167 ff.; in comedy 170, 173; 
in Plato 170f.; in oratory 171 ff.; 
a correction on 291 

Deimachus, sent to India 307 

Demosthenes 45.4 discussed 88 ff. 

development from choral to non-choral 
drama 116 f. 

dtayaprupia 20 

diaphragm and the Greek ideal 389 

Die rednerische Disposition in der alten 
TEXNH PHTOPIKH, Hamberger 296 

dy, ty, development of in Latin 261 ff. 

Duilius, C., columna rostrata of 74 ff. 


Egypt, development of irrigation sys- 
tem in 1658 ff. 

English literature, use of 3’s in 66 ff. 

Epictetus, The Discourses and Manual 
together with Fragments of His 
Writings, trans. Matheson 293 

etymologies, Greek 246 ff.; 
2659 ff. 

Euripides Troades 423-26 discussed 
289 ff. 


Latin 


fabula, occurrence of in Plautus and 
Terence 39 ff. 

Fabulae Atellanae 61 

folklore, use of 3’s in 64 ff. 

Forum, the stele of 87 f. 

funeral, public, at Athens 363 

Gothic History of Jordanes, The, trans. 
Mierow 397 

ypad?) UBpews 83; porxeias 83 

Greek Theater and Its Drama, The, 
Flickinger 179 ff. 

Greek ideal, diaphragm and the $89 ff. 


Hegel, use of 3’s by 67 ff. 
Hellenism, importance of from point of 
view of Indic philology 297 ff. 
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Hellenistic comedy, antecedents of 
108 ff.; indebtedness of to Euripides 
108 ff. 

hiatus in the bucolic dieresis in Homer 
140 ff. 

Homer, 
144 ff. 

Homeric books, tests of the relative 
antiquity of 136 ff. 

Horace, C. S. use of 3’s 61 


abstract nouns in 328 ff.; 


iambic shortening 237; 243 

ictus, its nature in Latin verse 244 

idvos, construction of 195 

India, invasion of by Alexander 301; 
freed from Greek rule 304 

inscription of columna rostrata of 
C. Duilius 74 ff.; forms used in 78 ff. 


Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, Vol. III, 


Part I, Dessau 396 

Interpreters of Foreign Languages among 
the Ancients, Gehman 292 

irrigation system, development of in 
Egypt 168 ff.; restoration of in 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods 162 ff. 


Jews, expulsion of from Rome under 
Tiberius 366 ff. 

Jonson, Ben, use of sources in his 
Catiline 277 ff. 


Latin Epigraphy: An Introduction to 
the Study of Latin Inscriptions, 
Sandys 396 f. 

laudiceni (Pliny Epist. ii. 14.5) 86 ff. 

Linguistic Change, An Introduction to 
the Historical Study of Language, 
Sturtevant 91 

local color in Ben Jonson’s Catiline 
278 fi. 

Lucretius, date of book I 286 f. 


Megasthenes in India 305 
Metrédorus, frag. 1 discussed $93 f. 
military organization, Athenian 361 ff. 
monologue, Leo’s theory of 117 ff. 
mystic use of 3 66 ff. 
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Nile, measurements of rise of 158 ff. 

Notice sur le manuscrit Latin 4788 du 
vatican, Thomas 183 f. 

nouns, as appositives of implied gen- 
itives, Greek 192; Latin 190f. 

number 3, mystic use of 66 ff. 


orphans, care of at Athens 364 

Ostia and the first issue of bronze $14 fi. 

ovdév, adjectival use of in Homer 189 f. 

Ovid Metamorphoses i. 192-98 dis- 
cussed 178 


Pagan Ideas of Immortality during the 
Early Roman Empire, Moore 93 

Tladkwwwdia of Cicero 201 ff. 

xapaypaoy and arbitration 20 ff.; Schoe- 
mann’s view of 22; Lipsius’ view of 
22; Athenian magistrates and 338 

participles in implied agreement with 
genitives, Greek 189f.; Latin 189 

Phaeacians, Mure’s view of 97; indi- 
cations of settlement of in Corcyra 
100 

philosophy, use of 3’s in 67 

Plato, use of 5€ ye by 170 ff.; Cratylus 
389 D discussed 85 

Plautus and Terence, accent and ictus 
in 234 ff.; references in to plays, 
players, and playwrights 36 ff.; 
references in to their sources 61 ff. 

Pliny, Letters, the use by Aldus of his 
manuscripts of 29 ff.; Hpist. ii. 14.5 
discussed 86 ff. 

Poeti Alessandrini, Rostagni 295 

Poeti e Personaggi Catulliani, Pascal 
295 

popular commonplace, a 386 ff. 

Probus, connection of with irrigation 
in Egypt 163 

prologue, Plautine 124 ff. 

pronouns as appositives of implied 
genitives, Greek 194; Latin 193 

proprius, construction of 191, 194 

Ptolemy, use of by Arrian 147 f. 

Pythagoras, doctrine of regarding 3’s 
69 
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relative pronouns with possessive ad- 
jectives as antecedents 197 ff. 

Rhesus of Euripides, ed. Porter 294 

Roman dactylic poets, coincidence of 
accent and ictus in $78 ff. 

Rome, first coinage of 314 ff.; expul- 
sion of Jews from under Tiberius 
366 ff. 


o- not coming from IE. sy 246 ff. 

Scheria—Corcyra 97 ff. 

Senecae, L. Annaei, Dialogorum Liber 
xii, ad Helviam Matrem de Con- 
solatione, Favez 89 

Smith, Kirby Flower, in Memoriam 95 

soldier, words for 15 ff. 

special pleas, Athenian magistrates 
and 338 ff. 

spitting 3 times 62 ff. 

stele of the Forum, note on 87 f. 

Studies in the History of the Roman 
Province of Syria, Harrer 92 


tests of the relative antiquity of 
Homeric books 136 ff. 

three, mystic use of 56 ff. 

Thucydides i. 77.1 discussed 284 ff.; 
practice of in recording casualties 
360 ff. 

triads, filial 58; of gods 57 ff.; literal 
68 ff.; novelistic 67 n. 2; ritualistic 
61 ff.; therapeutic 62; tricorporeal 
and trimembral 58 ff. 

triangle, symbolic 71 

Trimurti 63 

Trinity 57, 60, 63 


#, the loss of in Latin by dissimilation 
269 ff. 
unities of time and place in drama 130 


versus tetracolos 216 ff.; mentioned 
by Plotius 216; by Victorinus 216; 
reasons for use of by Homer 218; 
metrical and syntactical peculiarities 
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produced by 218 ff.; independence words for ‘battle,’ ‘war,’ ‘army,’ ‘sol- 
and unity exhibited by 220 ff.; use dier’ 1 ff.; survey of 18; international 
of by Homer as compared with use character of war as shown by 2 
in later epic 229 ff. 
Zur Geschichte der gymnischen Agone 
war, words for 7 ff. an griechischen Festen, Klee 90 











Studies in Stichomythia 





By J. LEONARD HANCOCK, Ph.D. 
Instructor in Ancient Languages 
The University of Arkansas 


HE term “stichomythia,” loosely used, covers 

all balanced lines or half-lines or distichs 

in dramatic dialogue found in the classic drama. 

In this dramatic line-dialogue oriental subtlety 
of expression combines with occidental conciseness 
of phrase in a symmetry which owes its inspiration to 
Greek love of balance and formal beauty. This 
study is the first general presentation of a literary 
subject which so far has had only partial and 
technical treatment. 

This clever and compact literary form is traced 
in the Greek plays of Aeschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles; in the Roman plays of Seneca (followed 
by an illustrative chapter on the skilful use of par- 
ticles and special devices); in Platonic dialogue; in 
the medieval Latin drama and its successors, the 
early comedy and tragedy of Italy, France, Spain, 
and England. Interesting examples are given from 
Shakespeare. 

The development of stichomythic tendencies in 
modern prose dialogue is best illustrated, the author 
thinks, in George Meredith’s fiction. 





vit+o8 pages, royal 8v0, paper; 75 cents, 
postpaid 85 cents 
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A HISTORY OF GREEK 
ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


By 
ALBERT AUGUSTUS TREVER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Greek in Lawrence College 





A striking reinterpretation of Greek economic 
thought in the light of modern humanitarian economy. 
To the classical student and the modern economist 
the book will bring, with new interest, important 
phases of Greek thought and many vital points of con- 
tact between Greek and modern economy. Constant 
reference is made in the book to the actual economic 
environment of the Greeks as a proper background 
for their theovies. 

The presentation is chronological, the various chap- 
ters taking up in order the discussion of economic 
ideas before Plato, and those of Plato, Xenophon, 
Demosthenes and Isocrates, Aristotle, and the. minor 
philosophers. 

The author brings out the remarkable fact that the 
Greeks were the forerunners of the moral, humani- 
tarian, and social emphasis in present-day economy. 





162 pages, paper, 8v0; 75 cents, postpaid 85 cents 
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LINGUISTIC CHANGE 


An Introduction to the Historical Study of Language 
By EDGAR H. STURTEVANT 


Assistant Professor of Classical Philology, Columbia University 


This book has grown out of lectures to students beginning their scientific study of 
language, and is primarily intended as a textbook for similar introductory courses. The 
adoption of the volume as a textbook for undergraduate courses in certain institutions and for 
graduate courses in other universities indicates that itis adapted to both departments of work. 


Many teachers of psychology have their classes do some work in linguistics, and it is 
believed that this book contains enough material on the psychological side to meet their needs. 
. Teachers of language in high schools and colleges who feel the need of some acquaintance with 
linguistic science will find this book easier to read than most recent works on the subject. 


The book is sufficiently free from technical terms and symbols to appeal to all educated 
people. Most examples are taken from English, while Latin, French, and German are cited 
more frequently than any other foreign languages. 


196. pages, cloth; $1.00 (postpaid, $1.10) 
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Revised Edition 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


By GEORGE A. BARTON 


Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in 
Bryn Mawr College 





Professor Barton’s book fills a long-felt need in the field of com- 
parative religion for a collection of facts which are suitable for the 
generalreader. The book deals with the origin, history, and principal 
teachings of all the great religions. The author points out those 
characteristics of Christianity which make it destined to be the 
universal religion, and the result of the study should be a greater 
respect for all religions with a supreme allegiance to Christianity. 


xii-+ 331 pages, cloth; $2.00, postpaid $2.15 
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THE USE OF 
$YzI> 


IN FIFTH-CENTURY GREEK 
LITERATURE 


By 
JOHN W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary 


E author’s purpose is to trace the his- 
tory of the Greek word ¢v’o.s as known 
from its actual occurrences in extant lit- 

erature—from its first use in Homer’s Odyssey, 
through poetic and dramatic literature; its use 
by the sophists and the Greek historians and 
in the collection of medical tracts known as 
Hippocratica; and its philosophical content in 
the works of Plato and Aristotle. A special 
supplementary chapter is given on the use of 
the term by the last-mentioned writers, and 
there is also an index of passages showing the 
fifth-century occurrences of the word, with 
references to Dr. Beardslee’s book and to the 
editions used. 


130 pages, paper covers; 75 cents, 
postpaid 85 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago - - Illinois 











The Tragedies of Seneca 


Translated by FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 


This is a new translation of the ten trag- . 
edies which have come down under the name 
of Seneca, rendered into English blank 
verse, with appropriate lyric meters for the 
choruses. The work is enriched and _ its 
value greatly enhanced for both classical 
and English students, as well as for the 
general reader, by an introduction on the in- 
fluence of the tragedies of Seneca upon early 
English drama, contributed to the volume by 
Professor John M. Manly; also by a review 
of the Roman historical drama in connection 
with the Octavia, by comparative analyses of 
Seneca’s tragedies and the corresponding 
Greek dramas, and by a comprehensive 
mythological index and glossary. 544 
pages, 8vo, cloth; price $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 





The University of Chicago Press 
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BACK VOLUMES 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


This is the time to secure a set of Classical Philology. 


Delay may ‘mean failure as the numbers are~be- 
coming moredifficult to find and a complete set is 
rare. 
“OUR OFFER 
Good until December 31, 1919 
~ Three sets, inbound, complete excepting 1 issue 
Sale Price $28.50 : Regular Price $38.25 
A few additional complete volumes and single numbers:pre- 


vious to 1915 may be secured ata redisction from the pub- 
lished ptices. 


An index to Volumes I-X may now be secured for 25 cents. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS NOW 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 

















Carmina Latina. Selected and edited by Roy C. Flickinger, Professor of 
Greek and Latin and Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
University. Pocket size, net ro cents; postpaid: each 11 cents, five 
for 42 cents, one hundred for $8.20. 

An inexpensive, convenient pamphlet of Latin songs for classes, clubs, and 
entertainments. It contains such indispensable favorites as Gaudeamus Igitur, 
Integer Vitae, Lauriger Horatius, and Adeste Fideles. It presents versions of 
America and The Star-Spangled Banner; a hitherto unpublished version of Lead, 
Kindly Light; Mica, Mica, Parva Siella, with a suggested musical setting worthy 
of the poem; and other songs of equal merit: This collection of songs has aroused 
a lively enthusiasm in many classes.and clubs, including the Chicago Classical 
Club. 


“Professor Flickinger’s Carmina Latina is an excellent collection Young pupils who 
are learning to pronounce Latin words correctly and older pupils who are trying to acquirea Latin 
vocabulary find the rhythm of Latin songs particularly attractive:and helpful.. Our first-year 

classes have learned the words of the Latin version of America given in this pamphlet, and our third- 
year classes are asking as a lesson the task of memorizing The Star-Spangled Banner. . At the 
meetings of our Latin Club this year these songs have proved’a source of great interest and de- 
light.””—Lovura B. Wooprvrr, Oak Park High heal: Park, Ulinois. 


The Syntax of High-School Latin. Edited by Lee Byrne, Principal of the 
High School, Mobile, Alabama. xii+54 pages, 8vo, net 75 cents, post- 
paid 85 cents. 


Statistics and selected examples arranged under grammatical headings and 
in order of occurence by fifty collaborators, teachers of Latin: This book presents 
statistics of syntax in four books of Caesar, six orations of Cicero, and six books 
of Vergil, together with a selection of. five examples of each construction in each 
author, arranged systematically, and the same examples arrangéd also in the order 
of their occurrence in the texts. Much waste effort may be eliminated by taking 
advantage of the Syntax. 


“This volume supplies the need of a reliable basis for instruction in Latin in the secondary 
schools, and enables the teacher to eliminate much of the heretofore wasted effort.”’—Amertcan 


Educational Review 
“The book should be in the hands of all teachers, and especially of college instructors who 
make examination papers.in translation, Composition, or grammar.’’—School Review. 


The Tragedies of Seneca. Translated by Frank Justus Miller, Professor of 
Latin, University of Chicago. 544 pages, 8vo, net $3.00, postpaid 
$3.20. 

This is a new translation of the ten tragedies which have come down under 
the name of Seneca, rendered into English blank verse, with appropriate. lyric 
meters for the choruses. 


‘We have no more valued and valuable work before us, and cannot suggest one that would 
fill its place.’’—New Shakespeareana. 


Two Dramatizations from Vergil. Edited by Frank Justus Miller, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, University of Chicago. | vi4+-120 pages, 12mo, net $1.00, 
postpaid $r.10. 

Dido, The Phoenician Queen, and The Fall of Troy are two little dramas in 
English verse founded on the Aeneid. They are intended for presentation by 
high-school students and have been found well adapted to that. end. They are 
also helpful as.a supplement in the Vergil teacher’s classroom. The volume is 
illustrated and contains stage directions, music, etc. 


*‘An admirable setting of two of the many great ancient tragedies—Dido, the famous 
Phoenician Queen, and the fall of Troy. ™  -amatize such characters and events so as to make 
them instructive and at-the same time attractive is confessedly difficult, but in this the author 
has eminently succeeded. Not the least interesting is the choice language in which the transla- 
tion has been made.”’—Journal of Education. 
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